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“'T\rrer’s Younc Preorie for the week is pleasant as ever to the 
youthfal eye, and we bardly think its charm is diminished even when 
viewed through spectacles. The illustrations, always good, are added 
to by the refined art of Mr. Witiiam Hamuron Gisson’s sketches.”’— 
The State, Richmond, Virginia. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Aw Inuvsrraren Wrexty ror Boys anp Girss. 


The contents of the current number include two serials, 
namely, ‘‘ A Boy’s Town,” by W. D. Howe.ns, and ** Prince 
Tommy,” by Joux Russet CoryveLi; @ short story entitled 
‘The Story of Maggie Decker” ; ‘‘ May-Apples and Mock 
May-Apples,” by W. Hamttton Grsson, with four ilustra- 
tions by the author ; a full-page picture of the Parade of the 
Berkeley School Cadets at the Berkeley Oval ; short poems by 
Frank DEMPSTER SHERMAN and GEORGE COOPER ; and 
other matter. 

The illustrations are from drawings by W. A. Rogers, T. 
DE Tuutstrrup, H. F. Farny, CULMER Barnes, and C. 
Dana GIBson. 

HaRPER’s YOUNG Prorp.y, $2 00 ree Year. 
A specimen copy sent on application 
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THE TARIFF AND THE PEOPLE, 

, apne ‘‘general public,” or the great multitude of 

readers, do not follow or understand the details 
of a tariff debate in Congress or in the newspapers. 
They cannot grasp or carry the myriad facts and 
rates and percentages with which experts nimbly 
deal, and the decision of the country is finally made 
upon certain broad principles which are simple and 
comprehensible. This fact has been hitherto an ad- 
vantage to the high protectionists. They appeal to 
tradition by alleging that customs duties were first 
imposed under the Constitution partly for protection. 
The assertions that protective duties save American 
labor from compétition with the pauper wages of Eu- 
rope, and that the system of manufactures which 
they produced opens a domestic market, are all sim- 
ple, intelligible, and plausible, and undoubtedly have 
exercised great influence. They have not been ef- 
fectively countered by the argument of detail, and 
have been ingeniously blended with the appeal of 
paternalism, or the assertion that protection or the 
public support of certain industries is patriotic be- 
cause it prevents our dependence upon other coun- 
tries. This was a favorite argument seventy years 
ago. 

But these arguments have been met in more recent 
times by a clearer exposition of their fallacy, and 
‘the campaign of education ” is a term descriptive of 
this process. That a tariff is really a tax; that a tax 
should be equitably laid for the common welfare, and 
not for special or class benefit; that class privilege 
by law necessarily breeds public corruption ; and that 
pauper wages and the home market are delusive cries, 
and, as they are used, do not fairly represent facts— 
are the general considerations which influence pub- 
lic opinion more and more. If the people of the 
country, who are the consumers, ought, for patriot- 
ic reasons, to be willing to pay a bounty in the form 
of a duty to support certain industries—in other 
words, if a surplus be a proof of patriotic devotion— 
why seek to reduce it? Why not use it as a bounty 
for other purposes? If, however, it be thought de- 
sirable to reduce it, why not reduce it in a way which 
will benefit every consumer by diminishing instead 
of enhancing the cost of food and clothing? The 
reason is simple. Because all tariff reduction must 
be adjusted not to the common benefit, but to the ad- 
vantage of certain industrial interests. 

Here is at once an injustice and a suggestion of 
corruption which everybody can understand. A 
tariff tends to become a bid of the party in power for 
the support of certain moneyed interests under the 
plea of protecting domestic industry. This is the 
situation which GOLDWIN SMITH describes in a recent 
article upon Canada: ‘‘ Protectionism is in itself cor- 
ruption. What interests are native and to be ‘ pro- 
tected’ is decided by the lobby ”’—that is, by the paid 
agents of such interests. ‘‘ The party leader before 
an election calls together the manufacturers, takes 
their subscriptions to the election fund, and pledges 
to them the commercial policy of the country.” Do 
we know anything of this procedure in the United 
States? Has it any connection with ‘frying out the 
fat’? Is the fact that an election involving a tariff 
is the most corrupt of elections proof that a tariff is 
2 great measure of patriotism? Are these subscrip- 
tions paid by the laborer who is to be ‘* protected” ? 
Are they paid by those who do pay them for the ben- 
efit of the American laborer, or for their own profit ? 
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Is the ‘‘ protected” laborer protected from the com- 
petition of the pauper laborer who comes in person ? 
Is the material prosperity of the country in which 
we all rejoice due mainly to the protective tariff or 
to the conditions and resources of the country, and 
to the greater intelligence, quickness, skill, and in- 
genuity of the American laborer? These are ques- 
tions which are now universally asked by those whom 
a high tariff is said to protect. In New England and 
the West the farmers, who are consumers of the ne- 
cessaries of life taxed by the tariff, and taxed more 
highly by the proposed tariff, who must sell in a 
market where buying, but not selling, prices are 
heightened by the tariff, are forming clubs of in- 
quiry and instruction, in which all such questions 
are fully debated, and upon the broad and compre- 
hensible principles elicited by such discussion their 
votes will be determined. The sincerest protection- 
ist will not deny that the question was never better 
understood in its general principles than now, and 
that it is not the protection sentiment which is gain- 
ing strength. 


POLITICAL PROGRKSS. 

ALTHOUGH the course of the late Legislature in 
New York was in many ways both discreditable and 
comical, it did far more for real reform than had been 
accomplished for a long time before. We say com- 
ical, for nothing could be more droll than the specta- 
cle of a Republican committee of the Senate engaged in 
exposing most effectively the iniquities of Tammany in 
the city, while at the same time the Republican leader 
of the Assembly was zealously doing the work of Tam- 
many in the Legislature. Nothing could show more 
plainly the condition into which parties have fallen. 
But the great gain secured by the Legislature lies in 
the adoption of the ballot reform bill, the corrupt 
practices bill, and the rural registry bill, which are all 
constituent parts of an honest political system. If we 
add to these the recommendation of the Governor to 
require of political committees a detailed accounting 
for the money they spend, and to refer disputed le- 
gislative election cases to the courts, the prospect of 
honester politics cannot be denied to be exceedingly 
encouraging. 

The advantages gained by the passage of the re- 
formed ballot Jaw are very substantial. It does 
much to break up the power of the caucus and con- 
vention by removing the serious difficulties which 
lave prevented effective independent action. The bill 
in great part emancipates honest voters from the tyr- 
anny of the machine, and is one of the most fatal 
blows yet dealt at the power of the boss. The past- 
er, indeed, may be prepared and given to the voter, 
but there can be no guarantee that he will vote as or- 
dered, and no proof that he has done so. The ex- 
cuses for ‘‘ striking” candidates are largely if not 
completely removed, while the ease with which inde- 
pendent tickets can be brought into the field is such 
as to make a union of honest voters against unfit 
candidates always practicable. The legal provisions 
in New York for canvassing the vote are already ad- 
mirable, and this provision for securing honest vot- 
ing is an addition of the highest value. The corrupt 
practices act is another check upon fraud and bri- 
bery by requiring candidates to account for the mon- 
ey which they have spent at an election. But the 
late city election at Albany showed how the law 
might be evaded by a statement of the candidate that 
he gave a certain sum of money to a committee for 
‘‘ legitimate expenses.” The Governor recommend- 
ed.an additional provision requiring a detailed ac- 
counting from the committee. But the provision 
was retarded until it failed. 

The extension of the registry to the rural districts 
is another measure to promote honest elections. As 
there is nothing so important in a republic as an hon- 
est vote, it is a cardinal duty to make every reason- 
able provision to secure it. Whatever cheapens the 
ballot weakens its value, and every simple safeguard 
will be favored by every honest voter. The man who 
will not take his share of trouble in securing the in- 
tegrity of the ballot does not deserve to be allowed 
to vote. Another year should continue the good 
work of this by securing the extension of the corrupt 
practices act to committees and all disbursing agents, 
and the excellent recommendation of the Governor 
that election contests should be settled by the courts 
should be adopted. The Governor says that it will 
be, and the passage of both these measures would give 
us an election system which every State in the Union 
might well adopt for itself. 





HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE CITY. 

THE late action of Columbia College goes far to 
constitute it a university in EzRaA CORNELL'S sense 
of an institution in which any pupil can pursue ef- 
fectively any study. When the late Dr. BARNARD 
was elected President of Columbia, the college had 
undoubtedly lost its former hold upon the commu- 
nity. No colonial college contributed abler or.more 
distinguished men to the public service in the Revo- 
lution than Columbia. But in the years following 
the Revolution, as the especial local representative 
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of learning and letters, the college did not keep pace 
with the advancing material interests of the city. 
President BARNARD, however, was a scholar of com- 
prehensive views, and his annual addresses, in their 
grasp of the true function of a great school of learn- 
ing and of the proper policy of the college, were 
always among the most valuable educational papers 
of the year. His successor, President Low, was 
known to be in full sympathy with the modern uni- 
versity spirit in its broad and inclusive, not technical 
or partial, sense, and it was expected that some policy 
would be developed under his administration which 
contemplated a university. 

The fundamental principle of a university, as 
AGASSIZ always strenuously and effectively insisted, 
is that the teachers are the school. Money and finan- 
cial care may furnish buildings and opportunity and 
apparatus. But they must not interfere with the es- 
sential work of the school. Of themselves alone they 
can do nothing. The richest man in Massachusetts 
merely because of his wealth could not have founded 
a university. But there would have been a univer- 
sity wherever AGassiz taught. This was the convic- 
tion of President BARNARD, as of the other scholars, 
his contemporaries, and it is this conviction which 
has led to the recent reorganization of Columbia Col- 
lege. Several independent faculties are instituted 
for great departments of study, all working under a 
university council composed of representatives of the 
faculties and of some members named by the Presi- 
dent. The university confers the higher degrees, and 
exercises yeneral supervision over all the work and 
its extension. The scheme is simply a natural de- 
velopment of the existing order, and an earnest of 
the vigilance and sagacity of the spirit which now 
controls the college. 

On the same evening that the action was taken by 
Columbia, the University of the city, in view of the 
enrolment of women graduates of many colleges 
upon its list for post-graduate courses, appointed an 
advisory committee of women, and also decided to 
admit women to the law school of the University on 
the same footing with other students. This action is 
taken in response to applications from various quar- 
ters, and upon careful deliberation. Such study does 
not necessarily imply a purpose of entering upon the 
practice of the law. But as the laws respecting the 
property of women are constantly modified, and the 
equal standing of women in all the relations of so- 
ciety are acknowledged, the necessity of such fa- 
miliarity with the law as educated men enjoy becomes 
most desirable. The action of the University council 
in regard to the Jaw school, as in the admission of 
women to the post-graduate courses and to the recep- 
tion of degrees, is a happy illustration of the advance 
of civilization. The two incidents which we mention 
are among the most important and interesting in the 
recent annals of the higher education in New York. 


THE ARRIVAL OF TARTARIN, 


THE appearance of a novel translated from the French by 
Mr. Henry JAMEs would be at any time a literary event of 
importance. But the publication in America of Mr. JAMEs’s 
translation of one of the most delightful works of a French 
master before the appearance of the original in France is an 
event wholly unprecedented. This, however, is accomplish- 
ed in HARPER’s MaGAZINE for June, in which the first part 
of Mr. James’s translation of ALPHONSE DavpeEt’s Port Ta- 
rascon,; the Last Adventures of the Illustrious Tartarin, is print- 
ed with profuse and characteristic illustrations by several 
hands. Tarascon is a small town in France on the Rhone, not 
far from Avignon, which was selected by DAUDET some years 
ago as the scene of a story of which he made Barbarin, a 
supposititious citizen of the town, the hero. Buta family of 
the same name being offended, the author changed the name 
to Tartarin, and made his hero one of the drollest and most 
celebrated figures of the contemporary French novel. The 
humor of the tale was so charming and popular that DAUDET 
followed it with another series of droll adventures of the 
same hero, and he has now crowned the work with a conclu- 
sion which disposes of the ‘“‘immortal Tartarin,” and which 
is introduced by Mr. JaMEs to the English world in a trans- 
lation whose felicity, delicate gayety, and lightness of touch 
undoubtedly reproduce the very quality of the work. 

It is not the least drollery of the book that Tarascon lies 
in the romantic province of the Troubadours, for it is a light. 
some comedy, devoid of sentimentality, and it reveals a hu- 
morous side of the French literary genius which is far from 
common. It has something of the pure frolic tone, the fun 
for the fun’s sake, of Knickerbocker’s History. The hu- 
mor is more rare and exquisite; yet to call it a French or 
Gascon Knickerbocker would convey some impression of its 
quality, bearing in mind always its more aerial and elusive 
character, Tartarin in his other forms is already known, 
perhaps, to many of our readers; the immense and good-na- 
tured braggart, endlessly humbugging himself and his com- 
rades, living in a realm of amusing *‘ blarney,” and bewitch- 
ing with gentle absurdity everything that he touches. In 
this part of his career he is inimitable, and the perfect relish 
of his historian for the character that he depicts, and the 
amiable follies of the simple Tarasconians, greatly enhance 
the fascination of the ludicrous tale. 

The main theme of these last enterprises of Tartarin, the 
hegira of the population of the little town to the free colony 
of Port Tarascon, was suggested by the scheme of a gang of 
clever swindlers a few years ago in France, who beguiled a 
simple community in Brittany to embark for a promised 
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island paradise over the sea. After the wretched and almost 
fatal consequences of this enormous deception, they strag- 
gled back to France, and DAUDET was greatly impressed by 
the testimony at the investigation, which revealed to him a 
capacity for humbug which promised the richest comic re- 
sults to imaginative treatment. The justice of his prevision 
is attested by this narrative. It is a bright and rollicking 
extravaganza, as such schemes viewed from the humorous 
side always are. It is a droll and plausible burlesque of 
actual experience, and the movement is so brisk and gay 
that the graver aspect is constantly hidden, and the enjoy- 
ment is not disturbed by sympathetic pity. Those who are 
accustomed to associate doubtful pictures of morbid passion 
with the French novel will be surprised and delighted to dis- 
cover that the French novel also includes such fresh humor, 
and sparkling and good-natured satire, and the play of so 
fresh a fancy, as they will find in Port Tarascon. 





A SOUTHERN VIEW OF “THE SOLID 
SOUTH.” 

Tue Birmingham Age-Herald, in Alabama, says of the late 
book Why the Solid South? that while it is useful and time- 
ly as a history of the facts of carpet-bag and negro domina- 
tion, it really does not touch the chief point at issue. The 
Age-Herald says that the work does not answer the Repub- 
lican complaint that the negro is a constitutional voter pre- 
vented from voting by those who are allowed full represen- 
tation for his vote. The book, it thinks, while approving 
the fifteenth amendment, attempts to justify its nullifica- 
tion. 

This is an important and very suggestive criticism from a 
leading journal of opinion in its part of the country, It de- 
precates the tone of appeal to ‘‘ Northern sympathy ” which 
it finds in the work. The remedy for the trouble, the Age- 
Herald thinks, lies solely in the action of the States interest- 
ed. ‘There is but one way in which the South can ward off 
the danger of negro rule, and in so doing put itself on secure 
ground and square before the country. That is, to provide 
such qualification for suffrage as will disfranchise the illit- 
erate and irresponsible.” This should have been the course 
pursued, it says, as soon as the rule of the carpet-baggers 
was overthrown. It must be adopted, it adds, before there 
will be honest and satisfactory politics in the Southern 
States, and immunity from Republican federal interfer- 
ence. 

Whether the vote of the States in which the negro vote is 
largest could be procured for such a disfranchisement, the 
Age-Herald does not say. But that the suggestion is of 
great importance is undeniable. The division of the color- 
ed vote between the white parties seems to be conceded to 
be contingent upon open bribery, which would not promote 
the honest politics of which the paper speaks. The fact of 
the suggestion made by the Age-Herald as a solution of the 
problem is, however, very interesting as a sign of the dispo- 
sition to look at the question practically, and to consider it 
in a candid spirit. 





THE INDIAN SCHOOLS. 


THE Indian Commissioner has asked for an increase of 
about $800,000 over the appropriation for the current year 
for the maintenance of Indian education. For eight years, 
beginning with 1876, there was an annual average increase of 
75 per cent. in appropriations for this purpose, but for the 
last five or six years there has been practically no increase, 
and in 1887 even a reduction. It is the plain duty of the 
Commissioner to insist upon his request, because he, more 
than any other person, knows the actual requirements of the 
policy upon which the government has deliberately entered. 

The ‘‘Indian problem” of course may be abandoned, if 
the country desires. The Indians may be left a permanent 
and costly disgrace to the national humanity and intelli- 
gence. But it would be foolish to assume that this is the 
public wish until it is unequivocally demonstrated. The 
legislation of recent years has revealed the public policy of 
absorbing the Indian population by wise and practicable 
means in the great body of citizens. The severalty law and 
the system of Indian education are vital measures of this 
policy. They contemplate the training of the Indians in 
the elements of education and of civilized industry. 

To be thoroughly effective, the educational work must be 
greatly enlarged. New schools, ampler equipments, repairs, 
and the obligations incurred in our late purchase of eleven 
million acres of the land of the Sioux, demand imperatively 
increased resources, not to try experiments, but to do upon a 
necessarily greater scale and even more effectively what has 
been already done so well. The Indians of school age, ex- 
cluding the New York Indians, or the five civilized tribes, are 
thirty-six thousand, but the present school accommodations 
are sufficient for less than a third of them. The Commis- 
sioner is but doing his duty in reminding us that if the Ind- 
ian children are to be made self-supporting citizens, and not 
continued as dependent pauper wards of the government, 
this educational work must be done, and Congress ought 
not to hesitate to provide for it adequately. 





THE POLICY OF PEACE, 


At the annual meeting in Washington of the Christian 
Arbitration and Peace Society, Mr. Justice HARLAN presid- 
ing, the Rev. GEorGE Dana BoarpMan, of Philadelphia, 
President of the society, made an earnest and eloquent plea 
for national disarmament as the most effectual preventive of 
war. He does not question the right of self-defence; but it 
must be always self-defence, never assault or military con- 
quest. A national police of armed men there may rightfully 
be, also, upon land and sea. But it must be a police, not the 
nurse of a national admiration of false glory. 

Dr. BoarpMAN holds that we are strong enough, and ought 
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to be brave enough, to propose to other nations disarmament 
and arbitration. His speech was made before the recom- 
mendation of arbitration by the Pan-American Congress. 
That recommendation and Dr. BoARDMAN’s speech, like the 
Geneva arbitration, are signs of the ripening opinion of civ- 
ilization of which CHARLES SUMNER’s Fourth of July ora- 
tion on the “True Grandeur of Nations” forty-five years 
ago in Boston was a harbinger. Dr. BoarpMAN, with TEN- 
NYSON, anticipates 

“The Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World.” 

But it is not yet clear that the most Christian pilgrim 
through a territory of savages is not safer with a gun than 
without it; and although it is hard to compare the state of 
Christendom to a savage realm, it is not unfair to suppose 
that in a community of armed states a truly peaceful state 
enjoys greater certainty of peace if it is known to maintain 
an adequate armed protective force. When we abandon the 
doctrine of absolute non-resistance, force is but a question of 
degree. Dr. BoARDMAN will agree that our army is only a 
police. It is plain that we are not dazzled by military 
glamour, and it would be very difficult to stir the country to 
an ardent demand for an aggressive navy. Indeed, our con- 
dition, both in fact and in spirit, shows that we have heeded 
SYDNEY SMITH’s warning seventy years ago: ‘‘ Davip Por- 
TER and STEPHEN DECATUR are very brave men, but they 
will prove an unspeakable misfortune to their country if they 
inflame Jonathan with a love of naval glory, and inspire 
him with any other love of war than that which is founded 
upon a determination not to submit to serious insult and in- 
jury.” 





DU CHAILLU'S NEW BOOK. 


In England Stantey is the hero of the hour, and London, 
which at this season asks only a ‘‘lion,” is happy to have one 
fresh from the African jungles. But our old friend PauL pu 
CHAILLU has claims the importance of which the heroism 
and notable exploits of STANLEY do not efface, and he has 
just condensed into one popular and abundantly illustrated 
volume, with maps, the story of his African travels, which 
will be found even more interesting in the compacter and 
connected form. There is room enough in Africa for many 
original explorers, and fame is like love or the sunshine. 
There is enough for all, and ‘‘to divide is not to take 
away.” 

Du CHatrLuv claims to be the first white man who pene- 
trated the vast and unbroken African forest extending two 
or three degrees on each side of the equator, sparsely inhab- 
ited by man and the characteristic animals of Africa, but by 
great numbers of venomous serpents, formidable species of 
ants, and strange varieties of apes, of which the gorilla, 
which Du CHaILuv calls the King of the African forest, is 
chief. Thirty-five years ago, in 1855, Du Cuarnuu left New 
York upon his first voyage, returning in 1859. He travelled 
alone, making friends with the tribes, and passed peacefully 
from one to the other. He discovered the gorillas, the can- 
nibals, the dwarfs, and the mountains. Upon his return his 
story was assailed with bitter incredulity; but Sir Rrcwarp 
OweEN and Sir Ropert Murcuison, with other men of the 
highest authority in science, befriended him, and now Mr. 
STANLEY and other travellers confirm his narrative. 

The popular interest in his African story is very great, and 
it will be stimulated and renewed by that of Srantey. He 
gives to his new volume the title, Adventures in the Great 
Forest of Equatorial Africa and the Country of the Dwarfs. 
It is published in London by Joun Murray, and will be 
issued in a few days by the Harpers in New York, and if 
the love of fresh and heroic adventure be as strong as it was 
a generation ago, and indeed as it is always likely to be, the 
public will take great satisfaction in this renewal of an old 
and proved pleasure. 
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MR. ABBEY’S ‘‘MAY-DAY MORNING.” 


THE English papers, with one accord, warmly praise the 
oil-painting exhibited this year in London by Mr. ABBEY—‘‘ A 
May-day Morning.” The charm of the work is plainly re- 
flected in the notices which describe a blithe freshness in the 
picture as if the artist had thrown a strain of CHAUCER upon 
the canvas. The Atheneum, however, is reminded of an- 
other poet. It says of the work by ‘‘the renowned book 
illustrator of New York,” ‘‘It is an original and charming 
exercise in tone, tint, and line, cast in a low key, and all as 
beautifully harmonized as we could wish them. In‘ A May- 
day Morning’ we catch a glimpse of what HERRICK saw 
when he went ‘a-Maying’ with his Corinna.” And again, 
‘the grace and spontaneity, the broad, soft, and yet lumi- 
nous effect, with its diffused light and softened shadows, and 
the charms of tone and color distinguishing this work, are 
such as HERRICK himself would delight in, and for it thank 
a painter possessed by his very spirit.” 

This poetic character of Mr. ABBEy’s work, the subtle play 
of imagination suffusing it with pure sentiment, and with 
the Boccaccio charm which belongs to GIORGIONE’s draw- 
ings and sketches, or more precisely, perhaps, the old Eng- 
lish ‘‘ pleasance,” is its most characteristic quality. It is fa- 
miliar in his ‘‘ black and white,” and it is delightful to learn 
that it is not less observable in his painting. The subject, 
indeed, is of the kind to which he naturally inclines. A 
pair of young lovers, he with a mandolin, dance along a 
garden space in the bright May morning in a flood of sun- 
shine, fruit hanging upon the wall, and chanticleer with 
flapping wings saluting the day. Youth, beauty, love, and 
the morning are all touched by the tender skill of genius into 
a song of harmonious color. 

Mr. ABBEY, doubtless full of the happy feeling of his pic- 
ture, is just crossing the sea again, and among the good gifts 
that he will send back to us, let us hope, will be the oppor- 
tunity of seeing this work. For, wry 


“While Time serves and we are but decaying, 
Come, my Corinna, come, let’s goe a-Maying.” 
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PERSONAL. 


CHARLES BUTLER, of this city, who has recently given the 
University of the City of New York and the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary each $100,000, has long been connected 
with these institutions. He studied law with MARTIN VAN 
BUREN, and began its practice in Geneva, New York. In 
1234 he moved to this city, and soon became interested in 
the building of Western railroads and cities, Chicago and 
Toledo being among the young towns which received his 
attention. He made money, but used it justly, and helped 
many deserving persons and objects in their struggles. 
Mr. BUTLER has enjoyed the friendship of many famous 
men, among them THOMAS CARLYLE and JAMES ANTHONY 
Froupr. It is said that years ago a farmer in western 
New York asked Mr. BuTLER for a loan to publish some 
writings which he called a‘ New Bible.’ The loan was 
refused, but the book came out, and proved to be the cele- 
brated Mormon Bible. 

—Prince BISMARCK possesses over a hundred decora- 
tions, some of them very valuable. One, a diamond star, 
given him by the late Czar of Russia when the German 
statesman was made a member of the Order of St. Andrew, 
is worth $50,000. 

-—Hamnilton Grange, the house which ALEXANDER Ham- 
ILTON built when, after his political defeat in 1802, he 
bought a farm at the upper end of Manhattan Island} still 
stands. It is near 142d Street and Convent Avenue, and is 
used now as the chapel of St. Luke’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church. The room on the first floor which WasHINGTON 
is said to have oceupied during his visits to the Grange is 
preserved, with much of its furniture. The thirteen gum- 
trees which HAMILTON planted in commemoration of the 
original colonies are in a flourishing condition. A few hun- 
dred yards away stands the Colored Orphan Asylum, occu- 
pying the site of the house where AARON Burr once lived. 

—Another colored man has come to the front in the 
Senior Class at Harvard College. He is WILLIAM EDMOND 
BurGuarpr Du Bots, and he divided the BoYLsTon prize 
of $120 for declamation with a white competitor the other 
evening. He was born at Great Barrington, Massachu- 
setts, was fitted for college there, and after being gradu- 
ated with high honors at Fisk University, in Nashville, he 
entered the Junior Class at Harvard. He is fitting himself 
to be a teacher in the South, and supports himself by 
teaching, lecturing, and mining scholarships. 

—JorGE Isaacs, the author of Maria, a translation of 
which was recently made by ROLLO OGDEN and published 
in the “ Odd Number Series,” is of mixed race—the son of 
an English Jew married to 
a woman of Spanish blood. 
He was born at Cali, in the 
beautiful vale of Canea, 
where he has laid the scene 
of his story. Early in life 
he lost his father and mo- 
ther by death, and since 
then has found a home in 
Bogota, the Colombian eap- 
ital. His first work, a small 
volume of verses, was en- 
thusiastically received by 
the Bogotanos ; and in 1867, 
when still a young man, he 
published Marta, which has 
come to be considered in 
South America as the most 
original and characteristic 
work yet produced in Span- 
ish-American literature. The accompanying sketch is 
taken from a photograph recently received from him. 

—General GEORGE VON CAPRIVI, the new German Chan- 
cellor, is, like his predecessor, a man of huge stature and 
soldierly mien. He has seen service in both the army and 
navy of his country, is a fine speaker, and is now in his 
fifty-ninth year. 

—Miss BELLE A. SMITH, twenty-three years old, and a 
Michigander both by birth and education, has been made 
resident physician at the women’s prison in Sherborn, 
Massachusetts. 

—REUBEN R. THRALL, called the oldest practising at- 
torney in the United States, has just died at Rutland, 
Vermont, at the age of ninety-five years. He was an old- 
time Abolitionist, and co-worker with WILLIAM LLOYD 
GARRISON. 

—Mr. Cuartes T. CUNNINGHAM, who was for many 
years connected with the Manhattan and Brighton Beach 
hotels, will be associated this season with the manage- 
ment of the fashionable Hotel Kaaterskill, in the Catskill 
Mountains. 

—M. CaTacazy, once a Russian diplomat of unusual 
prominence and brilliancy, died in retirement at St. Ger- 
main, France, not long ago. He was Secretary of Legation 
at Washington in 1848, and became Chargé d’Affaires 
when only twenty-four years old. After that he served 
with distinction at different European capitals, receiving 
rapid promotion, and when he returned to this country as 
Russian Minister his well-known sympathy with the cause 
of the North during the war and his brilliant reputation 
insured him a warm reception. An unfortunate scandal 
led to his recall, and when, soon afterward, he was dis- 
missed from the Russian diplomatic service, he became one 
of the editors of the Paris Figaro. 

—OLIVER BELL BUNCE, who died in New York May 15th, 
was born in New York February 8, 1828. Mr. BUNCE has 
been associated for many years with the Messrs. APPLE- 
TON, and was editor of Appleton’s Journal. As an au: 
thor his works include The Opinions and Disputations of 
Bachelor Bluff, Timias Terrystone, Don’t, My House, an Ideal, 
and The Story of Happinolande. He was among the first 
who paid marked attention to illustrated works, and it was 
at his suggestion that Picturesque America was published by 
the Messrs. APPLETON. For many years Mr. BUNCE has 
been in delicate health, but yet accomplished a great 
amount of literary work. Endowed with a fine taste, and 
holding high the sentiment of honor, his influence has 
helped in no small degree to advance the intellectual devel- 
opment of the United States. 
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THE DRY-GOODS DISTRICT OF NEW YORK. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


EW people know the enormous amount of busi- 

ness done and the wealth represented by the busi- 

ness men situated within something less than a 

square mile of the lower part of New York city. 

This region is known as the dry-goods district, and 

extends, roughly stated, from Thomas Street, three blocks 
above the City Hall, to Bleecker Street, and from West 
Broadway to Elm Street. There are, of course, a few strag- 
gling houses outside of these limits. Into this district is re- 
ceived the great bulk of all the merchandise imported into 
the United States; here is represented about seventy-five 
per cent. of the enormous textile manufacturing interest of 
the country. Every great cotton-mill, woollen-mill, or silk- 
mill; almost every great linen house in the north of Ireland 
and in Dundee; numerous large English woollen houses 
and lace manufacturers; the great velvet and velveteen houses 
of a half-dozen foreign countries; the extensive lace houses 
of Switzerland and-‘‘ Luft-stickerei”’ houses of Germany— 
all these have agents in that small piece of territory. Here 
likewise are represented all the large houses of Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Boston, St. Louis, Minneapolis, St. Paul, and a score 
of other prominent cities, by agents who have offices, and in 
many cases large display rooms, in the dry-goods district. 
Every movement in the trade is usually felt there first, and 
the branch house is, perhaps, in a majority of cases, of more 
importance, because its transactions are larger, than the 
house it represents. It is the great distributing point for 
all imported goods; it is the place to which merchants from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific; from Maine to Louisiana, come 
to buy their goods and select their samples. In short, the 
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total amount of dry-goods business done in this district in 
the year is not less than $1,200,000,000. Nowhere else in 
the world, in so small a space, is there so much traffic done 
in fabrics, or in-any other commodity. 

Before the civil war the centre of the dry-goods business 
was Fulton Street, now devoted to oil, paint, drugs, and gen- 
eral merchandise; the upper limit of the district was oppo- 
site City Hall Park on Broadway. The dry-goods business, 
like all other branches of commerce, is, and has been for 
many years, steadily creeping up town. 

THE COTTON DISTRICT. 

This is the greatest textile industry in the country, for 
cotton is a fabric worn by rich and poor, is used for almost 
every conceivable clothing purpose, and takes the place 
largely of linen. We grow our cotton here, we spin it, and 
we weave it; we do not grow our flax, and we do not manu- 
facture the flax fibre. Year by year cotton has been driving 
out numerous fabrics made of other materials, because greater 
skill has been acquired in spinning, designing, weaving, and 
printing. The skill in manufacture, as well as in the art 
of deceiving, is such that sometimes cotton fabrics are bought 
for linen and for silks, and cloths with only a small percent- 
age of wool are sold as all-woollens. This is true, of course, 
to the greatest extent of dress goods. Cotton goods are of- 
tenest sold as linens, and it requires the borax and other 
tests to determine the one from the other. Of late, how- 
ever, the purchasers of what are called linen goods adopt all 
the means that the science of chemistry can supply to deter- 
mine whether articles sold as linen are genuine. The method 
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IN THE DRY-GOODS DISTRICT. 
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is this: a piece of cloth is immersed in a strong solution of 
borax, the liquid being hot. If the fabric is composed of 
cotton, it retains its color; if it is linen, it becomes a straw- 
colored yellow; if it is part linen and part cotton, it is check- 
ered in yellow and white. 

The cotton district may be said to extend from Duane 
Street to White Street, and from Broadway to West Broad- 
way. Within this space is represented the bulk of the cot- 
ton manufacture of the country. The stranger going into a 
commission house here, where so many millions of business 
are done in the year, might easily believe that transactions 
there were very small. There are no shelves on the sides for 
holding goods as you find in a retail store; there is often 
nothing more than counters, or, more properly speaking, 
show tables, upon which are displayed samples of the goods 
made by the mills which the commission house represents. 
Sometimes persons from the country who want to do some 
shopping while in town get into the dry-goods district, and 
reading the signs, go in to make some purchases. A man 
and woman from the country went a few days ago into the 
largest commission building in Worth Street to make some 
small purchases, After looking around for a few moments, 
and seeing only four or five salesmen and hardly any goods, 
the man turned to his wife and said: ‘‘ This place is no good, 
Jane. Come to the Bowery, where they got some goods.” 
Then, taking a survey of the establishment, he added: ‘‘I 
don’t wonder they have so many large failures in New York. 
Look at all these big premises, and no business a-doin’.” 

Cotton manufacture, as has been stated, is increasing enor- 
mously, and year by year a higher standard of excellence is 
being reached. Every cotton fabric made by 
a mill of any note in the country has an 
agent in the district. The great Pepperell 
Mills, the Laconia, making brown and bleach- 
ed sheetings, satines, and corset jeans, and the 
Pepperell Dragon and ‘‘ Chop”—the two lat- 
ter fabrics being manufactured for export to 
China—have all commission houses here. 
And the bulk of the manufacture of the 
great Amoskeag Mills is disposed of by one 
commission house. The cloths made by this 
huge corporation are brown sheetings, drills, 
bags, cotton dress goods, and other stuffs. 
No other mills in the world come near them 
in capacity for the production of such goods. 
They have no less than 250,000 spindles and 
over 7000 looms. Then comes the Goddard 
Corporation, with its 340,000 spindles, mak- 
ing all manner of bleached cottons, from 64 
square to 250 threads to the squareinch. The 
number of looms corresponds to the spindles. 

Nearly all the great and little cotton-mills 

sell their goods through agents, but the wealth 
that belongs to this enormous industry is not 
to be found among the mills asa general rule, 
but in the little patch of ground known as 
the cotton district in New York city. There 
are two noted exceptions, however. The 
Wamsutta corporation sells its own goods, 
as do also the Knights, of Providence, who 
are the largest manufacturers of plain cottons 
in the world, running several mills of 360,000 
spindles. Of course their great basis of oper- 
ations is in the dry-goods district of this 
city. 
Of late there has been a tremendous activity 
and no little foreboding among dealers in 
cotton goods, owing to the fact that a large 
amount of capital has recently been invested 
in cotton manufactures in the South. The 
great bulk of the new Southern corporations, 
of course, have established agencies in New 
York. Just imagine what the increased ca- 
pacity for cotton production next year will 
be over that of this year with over sixty new 
corporations for the manufacture of cotton 
goods organized in the South in the past 
eight months! A very wealthy and promi- 
nent cotton man, who has, besides several 
New England cotton- goods accounts, two 
from the South, said to the writers: 

““There is going to be a heavy smash in 
our business right here, just as sure as the 
heavens are above us. It doesn’t pay us now 
to make cottons as itdid. The thing is over- 
done. Look at all these stately buildings,” 
pointing across the street; ‘‘they did make 
money cnce; now they are little better than 
genteel pawn-shops. These houses round 
about us are carrying the mills they repre- 
sent. Why, bless you, there are a hundred 
and more of cotton-mills in the New England 
States the owners of which haven’t money 
enough to buy the dyes for the orders they 
receive. The commission men have to fur- 
nish the money for the raw material and for 
the labor, and then trust to luck and Provi- 
dence that our commissions will recoup us. 
This Southern movement, I repeat, is alarm- 
ing.” 

Such views are regarded by other mer- 
chants as pessimistic. 

The cotton goods exhibited in the spacious 
and splendid floors of the commission houses 
embrace almost every description of cotton 
fabric known to the most persistent shopper. 
Looking through the almost infinite variety 
of articles, however, one reaches everywhere 
the limit to domestic skill in some respects. 
For example, no domestic mill represented 
in this great district can turn out a piece of 
Nottingham lace to compare with the im- 
ported. Our lace curtains are fifty years be- 
hind the times. Then, owing to temperature, 
we cannot spin cotton as fine as they can in 
England, in Switzerland, and other parts of 
Europe. This is why one can go into certain 
importing. houses on Greene, Franklin, and 
White streets and find massed together mill- 
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ions of dollars’ worth of exquisite laces from St. Gall and 
Herisau, in Switzerland, and Stuttgart, in Germany. No 
tariff wall is able to keep those beautiful goods out of the 
market. Of course most of the fine laces are made of linen, 
but a vast quantity of laces manufactured from cotton also 
comes in here. The total value of the imports of cottons 
through the New York Custom-house this year will be about 
$21,000,000. Our cotton men in the district declare that it 
is the duty of the hour to wipe out that part of our com- 
merce. 

All intelligent cotton-goods dealers are deeply interested 
in the success of the Pan-American Congress’s deliberations, 
and in what Congress will do. They believe that salvation 
lies only in enlarged foreign markets, which end can be 
achieved, they say, by no other means than reciprocity trea- 
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ties with Spanish-American countries, and by bounty to ships 
in some way similar to the bounty system of England. 


THE WOOLLEN DISTRICT. 

In spite of the long series of disasters that have recently 
come upon the woollen business here, in Philadelphia, and 
in Boston, that interest as represented in the district is only 
second to cottons. Its domain, in an irregular way, extends 
from Worth Street to Broome Street. Some of the roomiest 
and most stately buildings used for dry-goods purposes are 
devoted to the woollen business, and occupied by men that 
may well be called ‘‘merchant princes.” One of the largest 
of them the other day, however, toppled down, and his fall- 
ing was as a clap of thunder on the ears of the great dry- 
goods community. And after that collapse, ‘‘O what a fall 
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was there, my countrymen! Then you, and I, and all of us 
fell down.” The quotation is not literally true, but apt 
enough for use. Numerous other smaller. firms were in- 
volved with the large one, and came tumbling down like 
houses of cards. There was consternation everywhere in 
the district; and presently the banks began to refuse mo- 
ney to the mills. This hastened the downfall of another crop 
of concerns. It would not be true to say that confidence 
has been restored in the woollen business. 

Yet some of the men in the woollen district have amassed 
great fortunes, and many of them are making money now 
hand over fist. Said a Worth Street commission man to the 
writers: ‘“‘The average of profits on investments in cotton 
is only about five per cent. But that is only a legitimate 
charge against capital. We woollen men expect our five per 
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cent., and a turn over of ten per cent., which 
latter is our profit. 

‘* Of course in the manufactures of woollens 
almost everything made from wool is pro- 
duced in this country, and displayed by sam- 
ples or actual stock on the commission men’s 
counters or shelves. There you will find 
meltons and Cheviots, checks and stripes, 
friezes and beavers, all made in our own 
mills, but the retailer later on sells them as 
‘English’ or imported goods. Even West 
of England woollen cloth and Scotches, not 
even excepting the heather, are made here, 
and later on likewise sold as English or 
Scotch goods. Go down to the lower part 
of the city especially, or up the avenues, and 
in almost every tailor’s window you come to 
you will notice all manner of woollen fabrics 
ticketed as imported or ‘ English.’ More than 
four-fifths of them are domestics.” 

There is brought to the dry-goods district 
from abroad each year a vast quantity of 
worsteds and woollens, it is true, and there 
is no doubt about the superiority of the im- 
ports; but this nearly the whole body of 
woollen men now say is due to the high duty 
on wool, which handicaps the manufacturers. 
Scores and scores of woollen men who sup- 
ported high or higher tariff at the last elec- 
tion have now turned right-about face. The 
failures above referred to have taught them 
a bitter lesson. ‘‘ Worse than all this,” said 
o»e gentleman deeply interested, ‘‘in Ohio 
there will be a falling off in flocks to a de- 
gree unheard of ever before.” In an inter- 
view held by Baron de Thummel-Cloth, who 
is making economical investigations in this 
country, with Governor Foraker, the latter 
gentleman said (de Cloth kindly hands us a 
transcript of the interview): ‘‘The falling 
off in sheep-raising is enormous in Ohio. 
Throughout the country it will average ten 
thousand a day.” The Woollen-goods Asso- 
ciation are alarmed at this. ‘‘ For,” said 
one prominent member of that organization, 
‘*with the tendency to maintain or even in- 
crease duty on wool, our business will be se- 
riously hampered.” 

There are not in the ground above de- 
scribed less than sixty conspicuous com- 
mission houses; not confining themselves, of 
course, to woollens, many of them having 
cotton, silk, hosiery, and otheraccounts. The 
woollen merchant has, as a rule, a representa- 
tive in Eastern, Western, and some few of the 
Jarge Southern cities. Very often they send 
out their own salesmen loaded with trunk 
after trunk of the products of their mills. 
But the distant buyer is beginning to find out 
that the samples they receive from jobbers 
and mills who sell their own goods to the 
trade direct are likely to be off color and 
“slow” at head-quarters. A popular fabric 
in the dry-goods trade sells with the same 
rapidity as does a new play or book that sud- 
denly captivates the popular taste. For this 
reason wide-awake merchants visit the city 
themselves, visit the jobbing and commission 
houses, and make investigations; hence the 
belle along*the Mississippi or as far West as 
Kansas will appear in the newest styles of 
fabric as soon as does some queen of fashion 
on Fifth Avenue. 

Some houses keep large stocks of staples 
on hand, which they sell to jobbers close by, 
and sometimes to the retail trade, and the 
latter practice is increasing every day. Asa 
result of this, a number of small jobbers have 
disappeared, having been starved out, while 
only five or six houses may be said to flourish. 

‘o this sub-district also belongs the flannel 
business. Two auction sales held this sea- 
son by two leading houses in the auction- 
rooms of Wilmerding, Morris, & Mitchell 
brought, together, nearly $5,000,000. About 
five years ago these sales were inaugurated, 
and since that time the seller as well as the 
buyer finds it best to dispose of flannels in 
this way. The state of the market is at 
once gathered from the prices obtained. In 
conclusion, it is only right to say that there 
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is at present no little apprehension among 
woollen men, owing to the falling off in 
flocks, and to the evident devotion of the ad- 
ministration to a tariff which last year they 
favored, and which now they fear. The 
woollen merchants, like their cotton neigh- 
bors, feel the importations of woollens as a 
thorn in their side. In spite of the duty on 
worsteds and woollens, there is entered at the 
port of New York, to be distributed from 
the dry-goods district, goods to the value of 
no less than $40,000,000. 


THE JOBBING HOUSES. 

As has been stated already, a large number 
of jobbing houses have been crushed out of 
existence. It has to be added that it is only 
those whose rating is put up among the mill- 
ions that now find it desirable to remain in 
the business. The great houses in the job- 
bing business are H. B. Claflin & Co.; E. 8. 
Jaffray & Co.; Tefft, Weller, & Co.; Sweet- 
ser, Pembrook, & Co.; Dunham, Buckley, 
& Co.; Butler, Clapp, Wentz, & Co., and 
Lee, Tweedy, & Co. There are several small- 
er houses, the combined business of which is 
large. The total amount of the jobbing busi- 
ness done in a year in the district is about 
$200,000,000. The jobbing houses are not 
close together. All of the great ones are 
on Broadway excepting Claflin’s, and this 
magnificent concern occupies half an entire 
block. The others named occupy immense 
stone buildings with beautiful fronts, and 
they are all packed from top to bottom with 
every conceivable kind of goods. The com- 
mission people, according to the laws of 
trade courtesy, are supposed to sell only 
to the jobbers, and for a long time this rule 
was respected. It is not now. Neverthe- 
less, a visit to one of these houses, with its 
vast quantity of goods, the number of mer- 
chants that is to be seen going from coun- 
ter to counter, from department to depart- 
ment, and from floor to floor, will give one 
such an idea of the dry-goods business as 
he can gain in no other way. Just ima- 
gine the quantity and variety of fabrics, the 
number of employés, the order, the system, 
and the activity of a house doing a business 
of from forty to fifty millions a year! To 
walk through one of these houses and see 
the array of fabrics of every kind would be 
quite enough to turn the head of many a 
woman. But the business of the jobber is 
only with men. Hissmallest sale is supposed 
to be a dozen of any article asked for. 

If a customer come into a jobbing house 
he may ask for a pair of attractive gloves, or 
a handsome rug or shawl, but in such par- 
lance the salesman dare not sell to him. If 
it be the gloves he wants, the salesman will 
cry out, ‘‘ Gloves, one-twelfth of a dozen— 
cash.” This sort of business, however, is 
not done to any great extent. It may not be 
exactly pertinent here, but it is quite true 
that the jobbers were badly ‘‘ sold” during 
the Centennial celebration of the past sum- 
mer. They went toevery pains; they spared 
no expense in advertising or in the issue of 
circulars; they met, and induced the Cham- 
ber of Commerce to join them in asking the 
railroad companies to give advantageous 
terms to visitors for ten days, hoping thereby 
to attract merchants who never came before 
to New York to see their goods. The stran- 
gers came, but the bulk of the sales was made 
up of ‘‘ one-twelfth of a dozen.” They cap- 
tured school-masters, farmers, and general 
house-keepers. They did not even get to a 
great extent the cross-road country retailer. 
The mercantile visitors declined to mix up 
business with pleasure. However, their 
great-grandsons will no doubt go to the same 
cost and trouble at the next centennial expo- 
sition. 

The jobber, of course, deals in goods of 
every kind, domestic as well as foreign. He 
is the link between the commission man or 
the manufacturer and the retailer. -He is 
the man whom it most behooves to keep his 


hand on the pulse of trade. About certain 
staples he is always sure, for his experience 
will keep him right. But the Goddess of 
Fancies is fickle, and changes her mind from 
day to day; and a piece of cloth that a sea- 
son ago could not be manufactured half fast 
enough may become as a wilted flower. It 
is hard to tell how the reaction sets in, but 
when it does set in, it is like the turning of 
the ocean tide. Probably it is begotten of 
the inherent. desire in men and women for 
change, for something new. The staples are 
like bread and butter—they are there to re- 
main. 

No more interesting sight in the operations 
of commerce can be seen than when there is 
what is called a ‘‘ drive” in one of these large 
jobbing houses. <A ‘‘drive”’ is a sale follow- 
ing a cut in the price of any special fabric. 
A noted one in the past summer was that in 
ginghams by H. B. Claflin & Co. Ginghams 
had been moving steadily ; they were a staple, 
and New York jobbers were content to let 
business go on as it was. But the ambitious 
and enterprising house of Marshail Field & 
Co., of Chicago, was resolved to show New 
York that it could undersell the metropolis. 
This was to prove to the Western retail trade 
that it was as good for them, if not better, to 
buy at Chicago than to go to New York, 
losing more time, paying higher freight rates, 
and more for their tickets. So when it was 
flashed to New York over the wires what the 
great Chicago jobber had decided to do there 
was a flurry, and many jobbers got together 
and consulted. ‘‘ This,” they said, ‘‘is a war 
between New York and Chicago.” Then 
every eye was turned toward Claflin’s. That 
house was equal to the occasion. Down came 
the prices of ginghams in New York. What 
dry-goods men call ‘‘ the slaughter” was con- 
tinued for a long time,and the retailers bought 
ginghams cheaper than they had ever got 
them in theirlives before. It wasasight long 
to be remembered to go into the enormous 
Claflin establishment during that ‘‘ drive.” 
The clerks were stripped for work; each man 
had his respective duty to perform, and they 
all moved with the precision and order of a 
military regiment. Retailers fairly swarmed 
there, and there was almost as much excite- 
ment on their faces as might be seen around 
a gambling board. The goods were staple, 
and these retailers had always sold them, and 
always could sell them. As each one waited 
for his turn, he seemed to be in dread that be- 
fore he reached the salesman the goods would 
be all gone. But all were satisfied. It was 
stated afterward, on good authority, that 
there had been an over-production of these 
goods. 

It was out of this that grew the present in- 
tense rivalry between Chicago and New York. 
Chicago states through her trade press that 
the jobbing business of Chicago has almost 
reached the limit of New York, and will soon 
exceed it. The trade press of New York re- 
plies that Chicago must not mistake pork for 
dry-goods. And so the unsisterly strife goes 
on. But there is room in this great country 
for both cities, and there is no need to quar- 
rel. 

The dry-goods auction business in New 
York has in late years fallen off in some re- 
spects. Houses that used to sell great quan- 
tities of imported goods do not now have that 
business, for the simple reason that our im- 
ports of foreign goods are decreasing as we 
become able to make goods as handsome in 
style and coloring, and as excellent in weave, 
as those which we so long obtained from 
abroad. 

There are five auction houses in New York 
city which, it may be said, do all the dry- 
goods business of that kind, and of these 
five only three devote themselves exclusively 
to dry-goods. These are Wilmerding, Mor- 
ris, & Mitchell; Townsend & Montant; and 
Field, Chapman, & Fenner. The amount of 
goods sold by these three houses in a year 
would run between twenty and thirty mill- 
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ions of dollars. Most of the foreign goods 
are sold by Townsend & Montant; the other 
two houses deal almost entirely in domestics. 

It must not be supposed, as in ordinary 
commercial transactions, that the dry-goods 
sold at auction are bankrupt goods. That 
class of merchandise these houses scarcely 
ever dealin. Here is the manner in which 
their business comes into existence. 

If some fancy fabric—not a staple—such 
as a cotton print, a cassimere, a silk, etc., 
should find a sudden demand by reason of 
its pattern, or its name, or the label upon it, 
and the demand could not be supplied, then 


- of course the commission man, who is located 


in New York, sends out some such order as 
this to the mill or mills which he represents: 
‘**Put all your energies on this or that fab- 
ric. Orders are coming in from jobbers and 
retailers in scores.” Suddenly the demand 
for these articles drops. The jobber or the 
commission man has thousands and _ thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of such goods on his 
hands. To the hammer they must go. 

Said a Jeading commission man to the 
writers of this article: ‘‘It is astonishing 
how fickle public taste is becoming of late in 
the matter of fabrics. This, of course, is 
true to a greater extent in dress goods than 
in anything else. Let us take men’s cloths. 
One year small checks are in vogue; another 
year large checks are all the rage; then 
come in diagonals, corkscrews, and all sorts 
of wide wales. Last year, for example, Irish 
friezes, which for a long time had been as 
dead as Julius Cesar, suddenly sprung into 
life on the other side. The fashion soon 
reached here, and you could not go into an 
elevated car without seeing very many per- 
sons clad entirely in a material almost as 
rough as frieze. Of course frieze is still 
very largely a favorite among those in search 
of new and fashionable fabrics. It is owing 
to these changes in public taste that, as we 
have said, the auction business is in one re- 
spect so important here.” But this is not 
all. For the last five or seven years the 
great jobbers of this city, of Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and other places, have got into 
the habit of waiting for the well-known sales 
of flannels, blankets, ete., by such houses as 
William L. Strong; Faulkner, Page, & Co.; 
Parker, Wilder, & Co.; Deering, Milliken, & 
Co.—where they purchase all that they need. 
It is a mistake, however, to suppose that at 
one of these huge auction sales, where from 
a half-million to a million and a half’s worth 
of goods are sold, the merchandise goes at a 
very low price. At the sales this year the 
prices were quite up to the average, and all 
the talk in the newspapers that flannels, 
blankets, etc., were in a shaky condition was 
mere nonsense, The commission houses and 
the mills they represented were entirely sat- 
isfied with the prices. All this, of course, 
was good for the auctioneers. 

This has, however, to be noted. Down in 
Worth, Franklin, and other important busi- 
ness streets, are men who will say: ‘‘ We, as 
commission men, do not allow a temporary 
preference for this or that to run away with 
our judgment. We keep within our orders. 
Sometimes there is a cancellation of an order, 
but not so much of it as has been stated in 
some of the trade papers.” The head of a 
large Worth Street house said, with an ex- 
ultant lift of his head: ‘‘ We have never yet 
had an auction sale. Most of our neighbors 
about here have had. We are of no value to 
the auctioneers; we are not sorry.” 

To these sales come people from all parts 
of the States. Mr. Wilmerding, who is one 
of the veteran auctioneers of the city, says 
that customers come to them from Portland, 
Oregon, to Portland, Maine; from the East 
and the West, the North and the South. He 
says that the domestic auction business is in- 
creasing. 

Mr. Montant, of. Townsend & Montant, 
says that the auction traffic in foreign goods 
is steadily falling off. They chiefly handle 
imported silks; and he complains bitterly of 
the local tax of one-half of one per cent. on 
all goods in broken packages sold in this 
market. ‘‘ We have,” he said, ‘‘ paid half a 
million of this barbarous tax in the past few 
years. It was imposed in the last century. It 
is unconstitutional, because it interferes with 
trade and commerce; and Daniel Webster 
has denounced it. But now we have taken 
the question into the courts.” 

It is interesting to note how some of these 
very large auction sales are carried on. From 
one end of the great room to the other are 
people resembling a standing congregation 
at church. They are there, as we have said, 
from all parts of the Union, and there is not 
a man of them, if he has beer there before, 
that the trained auctioneer is not able to call 
by name. Moreover, he can tell sometimes 
what the bid is by the simple movement of 
the lips or the raising of a finger. The most 
expert of them all in this regard is Mr. John 
Wilmerding. Mr. Alphonse Montant is said 
to come next. 

The bids at such sales are genuine, and if 
the order to sell is made ‘‘ peremptory,” no- 
thing can then be ‘‘ passed,” but must go for 
whatever it brings. A great sale will some- 
times last from two to three days. The cus- 
tomers on such days, or at any great sale, are 
served with lunch along the counters. 

There are other sales, but seldom in the 
houses already mentioned, of odds and ends 
—broken parcels, and what might be called 
dry-goods scraps. At such sales are to be 
seen small retailers from the Bowery and 
similar neighborhoods. Some of the pur- 
chasers.are women. Four months is the time 
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usually allowed on auction purchases. Some- 
times a purchaser turns out to be unworthy 
of credit, but as every one, is not rated in 
Bradstreet’s, Dun’s, or by any other com- 
mercial agency, although they may be de- 
serving of trust, the goods for which they bid 
are knocked down to them without inquiry 
being made into their responsibility. 


THE PRINTERS. 

In no department of textile art and skill 
has greater progress been made in this coun- 
try within the past few years than in the 
printing of cotton and woollen cloths. Among 
the most noted and artistic of domestic cot- 
ton prints are the Pacific, the Cocheco, the 
Eddystone, the Windsor, the Manchester, 
and the Hamilton. All of these have either 
their agents or their head-quarters in the dry- 
goods district. The printing houses have 
artists, whose time is taken up in devising 
designs and combination of color, and there 
is a constant progress in the methods of do- 
ing the printing. A few years ago printing 
was crude,and the colors did not last; now 
they are artistic and delicate, and in some 
cases the colors are just as fast as the best 
European work. ‘‘ There is much room for 
improvement yet, however,” said a represen- 
tative of the firm of Garner & Co. to the 
writers. Bliss, Fabyan, & Co. are the pio- 
neer printers of indigo blue in this country, 
but the largest printers in the United States 
are Garner & Co. The latter firm have fifty 
printing machines, and print cloths made by 
mills which run over 350,000 spindles and 
8000 looms. 

There is hardly a month that some new 
and beautiful design in printing does not 
make its appearance in the district, but such 
design is a profound secret till enough goods 
to meet the expected demand has been print- 
ed. Then the pirater of designs may come 
along if he pleases. 


THE IMPORTERS. 

This sub-district extends from Worth to 
Broome streets, and from Broadway to 
Greene Street. The imports into this sec- 
tion consist of cottons, woollens, silks, raw 
silk, wool, hemp, flax, notions, and miscel- 
laneous dry-goods merchandise. The terri- 
tory, as will be seen by the accompanying 
map, is not large, but the transactions during 
the year are not less than $250,000,000. ‘‘ But 
this,” said a representative of the firm of 
Heenighaus & Curtiss, ‘tis a falling off. 
This country is now learning how to do her 
own textile work.” The imported goods of 
most volume and of most importance to the 
district are worsteds and other woollen goods, 
silks, linen, laces, hosiery, and notions. The 
large worsted and woollen importers rejoice 
in the tariff on wool, for it enables them, they 
admit, to be able to do a profitable business. 
The importers, though in a majority of cases 
having domestic accounts, nevertheless form 
a guild that is as distinct and as far apart 
from the domestic people as the linen men 
are separated from all the other merchants in 
the district. Some of the heads of these 
firms are the kindred of the heads of Euro- 
pean houses which have been powerful in 
the trade for a century and more. The 
houses referred to are mere great American 
branches of the parent house in Europe. 

Some of the buildings occupied by the im- 
porters are noble structures. Here you will 
tind one of granite, and there one of stone, 
towering up as guarantees of a sound and 
profitable trade. A great many of them have 
iron fronts, and they are all packed from top 
to bottom with the choicest product of for- 
eign looms. 

The reasons why such a large foreign trade 
can exist are these: we cannot compete with 
Great Britain in worsteds and in some wool- 


lens; we are behindhand in lace-making, and 


Switzerland and other countries conquer us 
in our own market; we are driven to the wall 
by the manufactures of the very cheap and 
very high grades of hosiery in Chemnitz; we 
have not yet learned how to ret the flax stalk 
and bleach the fibre; and we have much to 
learn in the production and the *‘ finishing ” 
of silk. This most merchants in the distriet 
feel, and they never tire of talking about it. 
They believe that we should have this busi- 
ness to ourselves. The importers who are 
making money remain silent. 


THE LINEN DISTRICT. 

The linen houses occupy an exceptional 
position in the trade. The dry-goods trade 
of New York, with the exception of a few 
commission houses, is chiefly in the hands of 
American citizens. It is not so with the 
linen trade, which is carried on by an Irish 
and Scotch colony, with a few Germans scat- 
tered among them. The best houses on the 
other side have branches here, and, conse- 
quently, but little is done on a purely com- 
mission basis. Franklin, Leonard, and White 
streets are the centre of the linen trade. There 
is little noise here. The store appears life- 
less, and from outward appearance a stranger 
could hardly form any notion of the-enor- 
mous amount of business done on these streets 
in a single day. Chance buyers are few, for 
the majority of purchasers are old customers. 
Nearly all these firms hold a kind of aristo- 
cratic position in the district, and it is beyond 
question the most conservative. branch of the 
textile trade. 

The reason for this conservatism is that 


. Since we are unable to produce linen in this 


country, the trade is confined to a very lim- 
ited number of firms. All the trials made 
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by the manufacturers of linen in the United 
States have been failures, and involved some 
of the experimenters in losses of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. The conservatism 
shown on this side of the water is still more 
pronounced on the other side, and it is a very 
difficult matter for a merchant starting out 
in business to establish connections with old 
and solid European houses. Very often, on 
account of the excellence of certain ‘‘ special- 
ties,” a house gets a high standing in the 
trade, and can sell more than producing ca- 
pacity allows them to turn out. Usually 
staple goods can be found in the open mar- 
ket. Again, we know of firms that keep 
damask table-cloth from one hundred and 
twenty to two hundred dollars per set. Re- 
garding fancy articles, such as handkerchiefs, 
and especially hem-stitched or embroidered 
goods, orders have to be placed at least six 
months before delivery can be expected. 
Such goods are subjected to the caprices of 
fashion. Therefore stocks on hand, asa rule, 
cover only the wants of one season. 

Referring once more to the conservative 
way in which linen houses, as a rule, do busi- 
ness, one may refer to their opposition to any 
new scheme or invention relating to their 
trade. Lately some enterprising Americans 
believed that they had found a new way of 
retting flax in one-third of the usual time, 
and that the products could be bleached even 
in our climate. There are probably not 
three firms in the linen trade which believe 
in the new process, and will not until they 
can see it with their eyes. The secret of 
manufacturing linen is older than Cheops. 
During more than two thousand years the 
manufacturing process has undergone but 
comparatively few changes. Perhaps the 
reason for the ultra-conservatism of a linen 
man is to be found in this fact of sacred tra- 
dition. There are only a few historic pieces 
in America; the rest in existence are mostly 
the property of some of the leading families 
in Europe, and of course are family heir- 
looms. 

The sort of goods sold in this country em- 
braces all the different manufactures of linen. 
The methods of selling goods are not at all 
uniform. One house will decline dating 
ahead; another will accommodate its cus- 
tomers for ninety to one hundred and eighty 
days, often discounting their bills at the rate 
of six per cent. per annum. 

The number of prominent linen houses in 
this city is about fifteen, a few of which own 
the fine structures in which they carry on 
their world-wide business. The value of 
linen imports in this district in a year is now 
about $19,000,000. 


NOTIONS. 

This is peculiarly an American term, and 
has formed a theme for the pen of more than 
one British humorist. But, after all, when 
one comes to look at it, the word is not inap- 
propriate, for the class of goods represented 
by the term are such as a woman or even a 
man going into a store might be said to 
‘take a notion to.” The realm of notions 
does not lie in the dry-goods district; it ex- 
tends from the Battery to the Harlem River. 
Nevertheless there is an enormous amount 
of notion business done iu the district. No- 
tion houses are sandwiched in everywhere 


~ between houses devoted to wool, cotton, silk, 


or linen. We refer of course to the whole- 
sale dealers and jobbers in notions. No 
merchant is able to say in a few words what 
notions are. But walk through the dry- 
goods district and what you see will give 
some idea. An umbrella is a notion; so are 
corsets, combs, pins, needles, pocket-books, 
belts, suspenders, and a thousand and one 
other things. One phrase for all is very 
convenient. All the jobbing houses carry 
large stocks of notions. 


RAW SILK AND SILK GOODS. 

It goes without saying that silks are now, 
as they have been for so many centuries, the 
most highly prized of all the fabrics. “But 
the consumption of silk is increasing in this 
country beyond the proportion of the increase 
in population. Paterson, which has its silk 
goods sold from New York, is a silk hive, 
and West Hoboken and other places are busy 
putting up mills. There have been wonder- 
ful strides made of late in the manufacture 
and ‘‘ finishing” of domestic silks, and many 
a historic house in the silk district (which, 
by-the-way, extends from Canal to Broome 
streets and from Broadway to Greene Street) 
now care as much for domestics as for for- 
eigus. The amount of our domestic silk 
manufactures now reaches about $45,000,000, 
but we still import $30,000,000 of foreign 
goods. Foreign and domestic are found side 
by side in the great importing and wholesale 
houses, as well as in jobbing houses, and 
many a hundred piece of domestic has a for- 
eign label upon it to carry it. Raw silk we 
cannot produce here, and there is entered at 
our port about $20,000,000 worth a year. 

The writers were told by Mr. Schramm, 
of the large importing house of Schafer, 
Schramm, & Vogel, that in fifteen years from 
now he did not believe there would be more 
than a mere nominal amount of silks import- 
ed into this country. 


SOME GRIEVANCES IN THE DISTRICT. 
Every community has its grievances, and 
so has the dry-goods district. If a merchant 
wants to sell goods, he is obliged to date his 
bills ahead for several months, or the cus- 
tomer will go elsewhere for accommodation. 
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Then a buyer from some distant point will 
come to town, and after being plied with 
champagne, will order far beyond his needs. 
The goods are shipped, but the far-away 
merchant refuses to take them, and back they 
come. The greatest sore in the district is 
the *‘ piracy of designs.” Some enterprising 
houses keep their own designers, and are 
constantly putting attractive patterns on the 
market. No sooner is it out than it is pounced 
upon. It is exactly like literary piracy; but 
there is legislation, which, as framed, is not 
sufficient to protect the originators. There 
is, then, the tax of one-half of one per cent. 
on broken foreign packages, referred to else- 
where. There is the constant complaint by 
importers that the Custom-house is against 
them, that it favors domestic industries to the 
detriment of importers’ interests, and that, 
lastly, there is no use in making an appeal for 
justice. 
Epmunpb Co.uiins and LEE J. VANCE. 


WEIGHING TROUT IN THE 
WOODS. 
BY HENRY P. WELLS. 


THE accompanying illustration pictures 
one of those moments counterparts of which 
stand out like mile-stones in the piscatorial 
recollections of every angler. The day has 
been cloudy. A gentle breeze, of just such 
strength and direction as to assist rather than 
impede casting, has rippled the water, and 
enabled the fisherman not only to present his 
artificial flies in the nearest possible simili- 
tude to those of nature, but also to conceal 
the connection between them and himself. 

Large is a comparative term. It matters 
nothing whether the largest trout in a certain 
water weighs a pound, as in some of our New 
York or Pennsylvania brooks, or ten or elev- 
en pounds, as do some of the leviathans of 
the Rangely Lakes. It is all one. The lar- 
gest trout in size in that particular water are 
the trout of the largest experience, and the 
most difficult to beguile. The comparatively 
small ones, be they of a quarter or of four or 
five pounds in weight, fall a comparatively 
easy prey to the wiles of the angler; but the 
large ones usually laugh his skill to scorn, 
unless it is supplemented and aided by favor- 
able conditions of time, wind, and weather. 

In the case portrayed the angling party has 
consisted of two persons—the ideal number 
forsuch an expedition. They have cast their 
lines far from the haunts of men, seeking 
that temporary and occasional relapse into 
the wild, unfettered life of the primitive man 
which is so dear to him whose every-day 
domicile and occupation lies within the con- 
fines of an advanced civilization. There is 
a depth of philosophy and truth in the old 
adage not always appreciated by those who 
glibly repeat that ‘‘ variety is the spice of 
life.” 


So, like men of sense, who recognize that 
the pursuit of pleasure is the end in view, 
and that compulsory cooking, dish-washing, 
and fire-wood-cutting are not usually plea- 
sures, they have employed others to do the 
drudgery incident to their outing, dividing, 
as far as possible, the events of their woods 
life into work and play, leaving the work to 
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those paid to do it, and appropriating the fun 
to themselves. Thus managed, one who pos- 
sesses any stamina, and tries it for the first 
time, will be astonished to find how really 
comfortable he can be with the earth fora 
bed, and under a shelter which he would at 
home consider hardly fit for the sleeping-place 
ofa horse. Oh, the pictures that dance in the 
flames of the camp fire, and the music of the 
winds as they sing their harmonies of many 
parts through the forest overhead! There 
are many evening entertainments for the 
amusement of mankind, but it may well be 
doubted if any affords keener pleasure than 
the voice and vicinity of the forest when, af 
ter a day of good fortune, the angler rolls 
himself in his blankets, and drowsily yields 
himself to the influence of the surroundings 
as his last cigar for the night burns itself 
away. 

Not but, like everything else, it has its 
drawbacks. A three or four days’ rain-storm, 
when constant and skilled nursing can coax 
but a feeble glow from the camp fire, and its 
superabundant smoke drives into and at fre- 
quent intervals fills the only shelter from the 
pitiless rain, is not pleasant even to the most 
seasoned. But the sun at last shines again, 
and the discomforts of the past are forgotten; 
or, if remembered, it is but as a matter for 
jest in the glow, freshness, and fragrance of 
the delicious present. ; 

On the eventful day on which occurred 
the scene portrayed, breakfast over—for in 
the wilderness sensible men do not harass 
their guides before breakfast by other than 
necessary camp-work, of which there is al- 
ways quite enough to do—the two gentle- 
men have separated, each, accompanied by 
his guide, embarking in his own canoe, to 
seek his fortune in a different locality. The 
day has been in all things propitious, and 
the trout have risen to the fly as though the 
height of their ambition was to die as blessed 
martyrs, and by their death attest the vir- 
tues of a seven-ounce rod and the special 
expertness in its use of him who wields it. 
Large trout, too, of a size known rather by 
local tradition than common experience, 
have fallen to the skill of both anglers. It 
is one of those rare occasions in life where 
gratified ambition does not suggest other and 
higher ambitions still unattained; where the 
pleasure of acquisition is unalloyed by 
thoughts of what may be still acquired. 

They return to camp, each full of the idea 
of how he will surprise his friend, the guides 
fully as much interested in and fully as eager 
for the expected triumph as their employers. 
Each, confident in his fortunes, produces his 
fish for inspection. They average pretty much 
the same in size, nor is there material dif- 
ference in number. An unusually large fish 
heads each display. One is a little longer, 
the other is the heavier built. Which is the 
larger? It is clear from his calm compla- 
cency that victory is with the stouter gentle- 
man. The other accepts defeat with reluc- 
tance, and scans his rival's fish with the 
keenest scrutiny. Perhaps he is endeavoring 
to detect sharp practice, such as loading fish 
as one would load a gun, by forcing small 
stones down its throat —a trick sometimes 
employed in furtherance of a practical joke, 
or when competition is keen, and ambition 
is more potent than conscience. 


A DECEITFUL SIGN-BOARD. 
OWNER OF FISH POND (to man who is trespassing). ** Don't you see that sign, ‘ No Fish- 


ing here’ 2?” 


ANGLER (with an injured air). “ Yes, and I dispute it—why, there’s good fishing here—look 


‘at this string.” 
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THE ROMANCE OF A SPOON, 


Ir was rumored that Miss Helen Maryland 
was to give a small and select dance very 
shortly —invitations to which, it was well 
understood, were most desirable. All social 
gatherings at the Marylands’ were well at- 
tended, and young and old esteemed it a 
privilege to spend an evening beneath their 
hospitable roof-tree. 

Mrs. Maryland was mistress of the art of 
entertaining, and her daughter Helen had in- 
herited her mother’s easy cordiality and 
pleasing manners, while her own sincerity 
and frank good-nature would doubtless have 
made her the general favorite that she was 
had her father’s dollars been but few and her 
mother’s delightful parties not at all; though 
who knows, popularity is such a very de- 
pendent sort of thing. 

Information about the forth-coming dance, 
which would have very much surprised Miss 
Maryland herself, was rapidly circulated—by 
nobody in particular and everybody in gen- 
eral—while she sat intent upon the game of 
progressive euchre which was going onamong 
the party of young people assembled in Mrs. 
Welsh’s pretty drawing-room. Helen Mary- 
land was in fact not aware that any one but 
her most intimate friend, Linda Walford, 
knew that she cherished the thought of 
shortly entertaining some of her friends, and 
her own ideas on the subject were decidedly 
indefinite. She might have ascertained, how- 
ever, from bits of conversation floating about 
the room, that the dance was to be on such 
an evening, and at such a time; that the mu- 
sic was to be thus, and the supper so; and 
many other interesting items equally edify- 
ing, and of which she was blissfully ignorant. 

At the head table George Marlowe and his 
friend Forrester Wells had arisen from their 
chairs, about to part company. George was 
going down to the foot table. 

**Good-by, old fellow,” he was just remark- 
ing. ‘Tll see you later in the evening.” 

‘“*T say, who is the coming lady, George?” 
inquired his friend. 

** Why, the very girl I told you was going 
to give a swell dance.” 

“Good! Introduce me—quick! before you 
go. My partner has gone to speak to Mrs. 
Welsh, and she always takes it for granted 
that every one knows every one else; and it 
is not the slightest use for me to hum and 
haw, and wink and shuffle the cards.” 

At this juncture Miss Maryland appeared 
upon the scene,and Marlowe hastily present- 
ed his friend, and departed. 

Wells at once set about making himself as 
agreeable as possible, and he could be very 
agreeable when he chose. This evening kind 
fortune smiled upon him in the form of 
an immediate announcement of supper, for 
which he at once secured Miss Maryland as 
his partner. 

‘*T have heard Mr. Marlowe speak of you 
so often that I feel as if we were almost old 
friends,” he began, when they were snugly 
ensconced upon the stairs; ‘‘and,” he added, 
‘*he promised to ask if he might bring me 
to call some time; but I am afraid he is not 
to be depended upon. I suspect he wants to 
monopolize you himself.” 

This was stretching the truth just a trifle, 
as Forrester had stoutly refused to make any 
calls whatsoever with his friend upon several 
occasions. 

“‘T may get the better of him now,” he 
added gayly, ‘‘if you will let me come on my 
own hook. [ sha’n’t depend upon him any 
more after this.” 

Helen found him very entertaining, and it 
was rather flattering to feel that she had really 
made such an impression upon George Mar- 
lowe’s handsome friend. And so it happened 
that Forrester Wells received during the fol- 
lowing week a dainty invitation to the Mary- 
land mansion for Wednesday, the 27th. 

‘*So much for making myself very agree- 
able,” he remarked, with great satisfaction, to 
Marlowe. 

‘So much for having a large amount of 
cheek and unlimited assurance,” promptly 
responded his friend. 

Miss Maryland’s cotillon—for such it re- 
solved itself into—proved a great success. 
Masic, floor, supper, and society, all of the 
best, and that kind of ‘‘ best which is not the 
cheapest.” . 

Forrester Wells meditated upon the golden 
opportunities which were often lost through 
short-sightedness, as he straightened his tie in 
the dressing-room, just before supper. He 

yas always very particular about his neck- 
ties. Then he went down-stairs, and asked 
Miss Fanny Marlowe if he might have the 
pleasure of taking her out to supper. She 
was George's sister, and he offered this sacri- 
fice upon the altar of his affection for George, 
as she was not generally considered very at- 
tractive. 

There was some compensation offered, 
however, by the fact that he knew her so 
well, and she never cared for anything but 
a very little ice-cream (so different from 
George), and then she was quite willing to sit 
and talk to the next girl foran indefinite time, 
while he enjoyed himself elsewhere. It was, 
after all, really much better than taking one 
of the belles out to supper, he reflected, for 
they were apt to be very exacting, although 
there was always that certainty of plenty of 
other men coming up to talk and pass things 
when one wanted to go and get a few mouth- 
fuls himself. 

He now deliberately helped Miss Marlowe to 
ice-cream, a process rendered quite simple by 
the fact that all the others were intent upon 
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getting salad and oysters. Then he tried to 
remember which she preferred, a spoon or 
a fork. He thought she preferred a spoon, 
but Miss Maryland was sitting beside her, and 
she would probably consider it more elegant 
to bring a fork,so he took both. Presenting 
the plate of ice-cream with one hand,while 
he held the other behind him, he inquired, 

‘** Which will you have, a spoon ora fork?” 

To which she replied, ‘‘A fork, if you 
please.” 

This he produced with a flourish. ‘‘ See 
how I read your thoughts!” he exclaimed, 
deftly slipping the spoon into his coat-tail 
pocket, until he should have a chance to re- 
turn it to the table. 

Then he allowed his thoughts to turn in 
the direction of his own supper, which he 
modestly began with a few raw oysters, and 
the spoon was-quite forgotten. Wholly un- 
conscious of its existence, he was among the 
last to bid his hostess good-night; and thank- 
ing her for a most delightful evening, which 
had some time since ceased to be evening at 
all, he took his departure. 

He set out briskly on his walk of a mile 
and a half home, there being no car at this 
time. He had certainly gone half a mile 
when a thought of the unlucky spoon pre- 
sented itself, and he stopped as though he 
had received an electric shock. Here was a 
pretty how-d’ye-do! Going off with a silver 
spoon in his pocket. What a story for the 
fellows to get hold of! No danger of that, 
however; and he obeyed his first impulse to 
take it back at once by beginning to retrace 
his steps immediately. Probably some of 
the guests were still there. Almost always 
there were some intimate friends who staid to 
talk things over. 

Here he began torun. What a fool he was 
to be so forgetful! Why hadn’t he brought 
Miss Marlowe her ice-cream with a spoon in 
the first place, or a fork, instead of giving 
herachoice? So much for being over-polite. 
What should he say when he got back to the 
house? Why, that he had forgotten some- 
thing, of course; left something in the dress- 
ing-room. Then only to rush upstairs, and 
leave the spoon any where—on the table or the 
bureau—where it would be easily found. No 
one would dream who had left it there. It 
was really very humiliating for a fellow like 
him, who prided himself upon always doing 
the correct thing, to carry off a silver spoon 
in his pocket, and yet he realized how inex- 
pressibly funny it would have seemed if 
Marlowe had done it. What a very uninter- 
esting girl Fanny Marlowe was! He could 
not understand how George could have such 
a stupid sister. 

Yes, this was the house; but how changed! 
All the brilliant illuminations turned to 
darkness. Apparently every gas jet in the 
house extinguished save a faint glimmer up- 
stairs. How could a half-hour or so have 
made such a difference? He had not dream- 
ed that they would turn the lights out so 
soon. It was no use now to ring the bell, 
and he slowly turned upon his heel, and 
once more toward home, though in a frame 
of mind not the most amiable. 

Mrs. Maryland was a thoroughly system- 
atic house-keeper, and after any entertain- 
ment which she gave always took account 
of stock, so to speak. Being blessed with a 
long-trusted waitress, who each night locked 
up the silver and brought her the key of the 
safe, she gave herself no uneasiness in this 
direction. Jane, however, having been oc- 
cupied until the last moment the previous 
evening, putting on wraps and overshoes for 
the young ladies, had entrusted this impor- 
tant mission to the parlor-maid, who had 
massed the silver together, and locked it up 
regardless of any sorting out whatever. So 
it happened that Mr. Maryland balanced his 
coffee-spoon in hand the next morning, and 
remarked that he had one of Great-grand- 
mother Meade’s best teaspoons. And so it 
came about that Mrs. Maryland herself sort- 
ed them out after breakfast, saying that she 
would put them in a separate drawer in the 
safe. 

And then she suddenly discovered that 
one of them was missing. There were only 
eleven. Where was the twelfth? Those 
spoons were the apple of Mrs. Maryland’s 
eye, with their antique handles and old-fash- 
ioned monogram. That spoon must be 
found. There was certainly great careless- 
ness among the servants. Thereupon fol- 
lowed a tempestuous morning below stairs, 
with threats from the cook to leave at once, 
in spite 0. un impending dinner party that 
evening. It was very strange, but the spcon 
could not be found, and after a day or two 
the subject dropped, only to be revived by 
an occasional feeble joke on Mr. Maryland’s 
part about Helen’s friends admiring the pat- 
tern of the teaspoons. 

When Forrester reached his room, he took 
out the spoon and scrutinized it. Yes, it 
was a very handsome one, probably some of 
the old family silver, and it would be missed 
at once. How would it do to send it right 
back by mail? That might be risky; things 
were so often lost in the mail. No; he would 
go around with it after his first lecture in 
the morning. He would make them an ear- 
ly call, and the whole thing would pass off 
as a good joke. Rather too good a joke 
probably, as Miss Maryland would enjoy tell- 
ing the story to numerous friends, and when 
the fellows got hold of it, they would: never 
let the thing rest; he wouldn't himself if 
Marlowe had done it. 

He laid the spoon carefully upon a swing- 
ing shelf above his mantel, and then proceed- 
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ed to retire, determined to solve the problem 
of how to return it most creditably in the 
morning. 

When morning came, a loud knock rudely 
startled him from his slumbers, and before 
he could open his eyes, a telegram was thrust 
into his face. It was a despatch from his 
mother, announcing that his sister Margaret 
was very ill, and summoning him home at 
once. He had just time to dress and catch 
the next express westward, without even a 
thought of breakfast, only a hasty line scrawl- 
ed to Marlowe, and left upon his table. 

Marlowe roomed just across the hall from 
Wells, although it would have been hard to 
tell in which apartment he speut most of his 
time. On the following evening several con- 
genial spirits were assembled in Marlowe’s 
room to partake of a Welsh rarebit, the sci- 
ence of which he had mastered with an ease 
that did not characterize his treatment of 
the classics. His father,who could not seem 
to realize that a quarter of a century had 
elapsed since his own college days, regarded 
this fact as something almost disgraceful, 
which was more the pity, since Marlowe’s 
understanding of Welsh rarebits had earn- 
ed for him a wide-spread fame which years 
wasted upon the classics never would have 
brought him. 

Marlowe presided over the blazer with all 
the dignity becoming so important a posi- 
tion. ‘*‘ Where’s my spoon, Warner?” he ex- 
claimed, casting his eyes over the necessary 
materials ranged about him on the table. 

‘“*T haven't got it,” returned that worthy 
individual, who was devoutly kneeling before 
a small stove, in which gleamed a coal fire, 
with his entire attention concentrated upon 
a slice of toast which he held upon the end of 
a fork. ‘‘Do you think I’m toasting bread 
with a spoon, George? It is bad enough do- 
ing it with a fork minusa handle. You can 
have this now, if you like,” he added, amia- 
bly, sliding off the last slice of toast, which 
had taken on a decidedly black tint during 
this conversation. ‘‘ Here, Thompson,” he 
concluded, tossing it across the room to him, 
“just scrape off this toast, will you, and 
make yourself useful while I find the mas- 
ter of ceremonies a spoon?” 

This Thompson proceeded to do with his 
pocket-knife, resting the toast, meanwhile, on 
Marlowe’s German dictionary, while the own- 
er thereof soliloquised: 

‘* It’s very queer where my spoon has gone 
to. Perhaps you'll find it in Wells’s room,” 
he suggested, pausing with a slice of cheese 
in one hand, and an egg inthe other. ‘ Skip 
in there, Thompson, and see, will you?” 

As Thompson disappeared, somebody in- 
quired, **‘ Where is Wells to-night?” 

‘* He has gone home,” responded Marlowe. 
‘*His sister is very sick, and they telegraph- 
ed for him this morning.” 

General expressions of sympathy were here 
interrupted by the return of Thompson, tri- 
umphantly waving a spoon in the air 

‘Hello! that’s not my spoon; mine is a 
bigger one,” exclaimed Marlowe, taking it. 
‘*T never saw this before. Wells is going in 
for solid silver, and that’s really a mighty 
pretty handle.” With this he proceeded to 
the important business of making his Welsh 
rarebit a success. 

A week later Marlowe was dining at the 
Marylands’, being among the chosen few in- 
vited to meet a cousin who had come on 
from the West. The cotillon was several 
times referred to, and the cousin, next to 
whom he had the honor of being seated, 
turned to him, saying: 

‘“‘T want you to tell-me all about it, Mr. 
Marlowe. I am so disappointed that I did 
not come on in time for it.” Marlowe pro- 
ceeded to set it forth in glowing colors, end- 
ing off witha reference to ‘‘ the most delight- 
ful supper.” 

‘© Yes,” broke in Mr. Maryland, ‘‘ and some 
of Helen’s friends were so hungry that they 
began upon the spoons.” 

‘**Papa!” broke in Helen, reproachfully. 

‘*Didn’t they eat up one of Grandmother 
Meade’s teaspoons?” he responded, laughing. 

‘“What do you mean?” queried the cousin, 
who éould never appreciate Mr. Maryland’s 
jokes. 

‘Simply this,” interposed Mrs. Maryland, 
with a sweet smile, which spoke to Mr. 
Maryland of disapproval, ‘‘ one of the spoons 
disappeared that night—probably thrown 
away in clearing up. It was like this, you 
know,” she added, taking up one from be- 
side her dessert plate, ‘‘and, of course, we 
were sorry to have the set broken into; but 
we do not usually entertain our friends with 
details of this sort,” she concluded, with a 
reproving glance at her husband. Then, 
with a view to°changing the subject, she 
turned to Marlowe, saying: ‘‘ We were very 
much pleased with your friend Mr. Wells the 
other night. He is a very interesting fellow, 
and I hope we shall see more of him.” 

What could have so disconcerted the usual- 
ly self-possessed Marlowe? He seemed very 
much embarrassed about something, and sat 
with his eyes riveted upon his dessert-spoon, 
murmuring something about Wells’s having 
gone home on account of sickness—a very 
simple statement, the utterance of which 
should’ not have given him any trouble. 
Miss Maryland glanced up at him in surprise. 
Was he jealous of his friend; or had he been 
quarrelling with him? 

When he reached home that: night, Mar- 
lowe hastily looked about him for something, 
which, not meeting his anxious gaze at once, 
he lighted all the gas-burners and looked 
again for, but without success. Then he 
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crossed the hall, and lighted all the burners 
in the opposite room, and continued his 
search, but in vain. -He was-very cross, and 
turned things upsidedown, in a way which 
would have made the orderly Wells’s hair 
stand upon end could he have looked in 
upon the scene, and had his hair not already 
been in an upright position. Next, leaving 
both doors open, he strode down the hall,and 
thumped upon a door at the farther end. 

‘*What’s the matter?” responded a sleepy 
voice from within. 

‘‘T want to see you. Open the door, will 
you, Thompson?” 

‘Is that you, Marlowe? What do you 
want at this time of night?” 

“I want to see you, old man. Open the 
door, sleepy-head.” 

With an audible groan, the door was un- 
locked, and Thompson bounced into bed 
again. Marlowe walked in and lighted the gas. 

‘**Oh, turn that down, I say; you’re blind- 
ing me,” exclaimed the victim, burying his 
head in the pillow. ‘‘Can’t you talk to me 
without such an illumination?” 

‘*Thompson,” began his persecutor, seat- 
ing himself decidedly on the foot of the bed, 
‘*what did we do with that confounded spoon 
that last night I made the Welsh rarebit?” 

“What!” exclaimed the victim, actually 
becoming wide-awake with astonishment. 
“Ts that what you waked me up for, to find 
you an old spoon? Clear out with your old 
Welsh rarebits.”. And Thompson prepared 
to launch his pillow at the delinquent’s head. 

‘*Oh, I say, be reasonable, old fellow!” 
his friend remarked, soberly. ‘‘I want to 
talk to you. I tell you it’s not late. You 
must have turned in right after dinner.” 

**Nonsense!” said Thompson, reaching 
over to his vest for his watch. ‘‘It’s half 
past twelve, and I’ve an examination early. 
But fire away, and have it over with. The 
spoon was by way of introduction, I sup- 
pose. Speaking of spoons, is she dark or 
light, tall or short? I’m listening.” 

**Oh, hush up, Thompson! It’s nothing of 
the sort. Do you think ’ve waked you up 
to talk nonsense of that kind?” 

**Well, you have before. Only week be- 
fore last you kept me awake for hours telling 
me that her eyes were perfectly wonderful, 
and her hair was—” 

** Will you keep quiet, and let me talk, if 
you are so sleepy?” 

‘Yes, I will. But you need not call me 
sleepy now. You've spoiled my best nap, 
and I shall probably stay awake the rest of 
the night.” 

Having reduced Thompson to a submis- 
sive mood, Marlowe began his recital. When 
he had finished, silence reigned for a few 
moments. Then Thompson ventur: * 

“* Are you certain that spoor -. same 
pattern on it?” 

‘‘l’m almost positive, but I want to make 
sure, and I can’t find the spocn. I thought 
that perhaps you had borrowed it.” 

‘No, indeed. I haven’t seen it since that 
night.” 

**And that was the very next night af- 
ter the Marylands’ party,” mused Marlowe. 
‘* Still I can’t imagine any fellow putting up 
a joke of that sort on people he scarcely 
knew. It’s not a bit like Wells, but it is the 
strangest thing I ever heard of, and some- 
thing that no gentleman could do. Yet if 
he did, think how I feel to have been the one 
to introduce him and answer for him, and [ 
would certainly have answered for him any- 
where!” 

‘‘ When it came across me at dinner it al- 
most choked me to think that I had been de- 
ceived all this time, and that Forrester was 
not the fellow that I took him for. It was 
such an unmistakable pattern, you know. I 
never saw anything like it. I don’t believe 
I could forgive him for a joke of that sort.” 

‘Perhaps some other fellow put it in his 
pocket fora joke on him,” suggested Thomp- 
son. 

Marlowe shook his head, mournfully. 
‘«That’s not very likely. No, Forrester has 
always had a craze for collecting trophies of 
every kind, and this only shows that he has 
not the taste to put a limit to that sort of 
thing. And now,” he concluded, despair- 
ingly, ‘‘where has the spoon gone? Good- 
night, Thompson,” and putting out the light, 
his friend banged the door and departed 
without further ceremony to his own room, 
where, before retiring, he spent some time 
longer in thoroughly turning things upside- 
down in a vain search for the missing spoon. 

Thompson was calmly disposing of ham 
and eggs the next morning, when Warner, 
who occupied a seat beside him at table, 
came in. 

““Why didn’t you come up to my room 
last night?” he began. ‘‘ We had a rarebit 
that knocked Marlowe's into the middle of 
next week.” 

‘‘T wanted a little sleep last night,” replied 
Thompson, helping himself to a third egg. 

“*T stopped for Marlowe, too,” continued 
Warner; ‘‘ but he had gone out to dinner, so 
I borrowed his spoon, and—- What are you 
choking about?” 

‘‘Over excitement at hearing you tell such 
interesting details, Warner. By-the-way, 
Marlowe waked me up at midnight looking 
for that spoon.” 

‘‘Is that so? Well, I never saw a fellow 
who could take as many Welsh rarebits as 
he can. Has he been in to breakfast yet? 
I brought this spoon down in my pocket to 
return to him,” he continued, producing it. 
‘*So I hope he’ll appear before I have to 
skip.” 
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‘“‘T'll see that it is returned,” Thom 30n 
volunteered, quite eagerly. 

“All right; much obliged.” And War- 
ner, having swallowed the remainder of his 
coffee, rushed away, leaving his friend, who 
never hurried his bres ukfast, to finish that re- 
past in peace. 

“Yes, I'll return it,” mused Thompson. 
«* But,” he concluded, a bright thought sud- 
denly striking him, ‘‘not to Marlowe—no, 
not to Marlowe.” 

And so it came about that soon after break- 
fast he might have been seen directing a 
small, neat bundle, with — he entered 
the post-office a little later, wearing the same 
mischievous smile which ane illuminated 
his comely face. 

Forrester Wells returned the next after- 
noon in high spirits, having left his sister on 
the fair road to recovery. His time at home 
had been so fully occupied that no ghost of 
the silver spoon had troubled him until it re- 
curred to his mind as he opened the door of 
his own room once more. He put down his 
bag, and looked about. ‘‘George has been 
arranging things here,” he commented, men- 
tally; then he reached up to the swinging 
shelf for the spoon. It was gone. In vain 
he looked everywhere about the room; it was 
not to be found. 

While he was still occupied in this way 
Marlowe appeared, and he called out, gayly, 
** Hollo, George; here IT am again!” 

“So [see, "remarked his friend, without his 
usual enthusiasm. ‘‘ How is your sister?” 

‘‘Oh, much better. By-the-way, did you 
see a silver spoon around here after I left?” 

Marlowe eyed him sternly before respond- 
ing. ‘‘ Yes, I think I did see onc here. 
Where did it come from?” 

Wells resisted his first inclination to ex- 
plain the full particulars, and replied, care- 
lessly: ‘‘Oh,I picked it up somewhere. It 
is a very convenient thing to have about, 
you know. It was a pretty one, with a fan- 
cy handle.” 

‘**Not the kind that you pick up in the 
street, eh?” put in George, scornfully 

“T hope that no one has walked off with 
it,” continued Wells, without noticing the 
other’s tones. ‘‘It was an old-fashioned one, 
and I couldn't get another like it, you know.” 

‘*Not where you got that one,” broke out 
Marlowe, with such vehemence that his friend 
suddenly turned and faced him in astonish- 
ment. 

“What do you mean?” he demanded. 

“Just what I say,” returned the other, ex- 
citedly. ‘‘I never believed you capable of 
such athing. I thought that you were a very 
different sort of fellow. Oh, Forrester, how 
could yon? Is it a joke to carry off silver 
from a house-where you are being entertain- 
ed for the first time? That would be dis- 
graceful enough still worse, you are 
merely pursuing a craze for trophies to be 
satisfied at any cost, please remember that 
when I present you to my friends, I hold 
myself responsible for your ungentlemanly 
conduct.” 

During this outburst Forrester’s face was 
an interesting study of rapidly changing ex- 
pression. First of complete astonishment 
and surprise, followed by incredulity; and 
then grieved amazement, as his friend’s sus- 
picions dawned upon him, and ending in a 
flash of haughty anger at the close. 

As Marlowe paused, he strode to the door 
and threw it open. ‘‘ You have said enough 
to convince me of your friendship,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Now, be kind enough to go.” 

Beneath his clear, penetrating glance, Mar- 
lowe’s suspicions melted away, leaving him 
most penitent for his hasty words, and only 
desirous to atone for the injustice which they 
had expressed. 

“Indeed, I shall not go until everything is 
explained. Forgive me, Forrester, for doubt- 
ing you. I know that you are and always 
have been the soul of honor. When you 
hear my side of the story, you will see that 
there is some excuse for me.” 

Forrester’s anger gradually subsided under 
this earnest appeal. ‘‘ First,” he said, ‘‘ you 
must hear my terrible confession of guilt,” 
And he briefly recounted his experience, and 
his vain attempt to return the spoon that 
night. ‘‘And, of course, you know that I was 
telegraphed for the next morning,” he con- 
cluded. 

George, who was by this time contrition 
itself, then told his story. How he borrowed 
the spoon; all about the dinner party; when 
he had seen the spoons just like it; and last, 
and worst, how the spoon could not be 
found. Forrester whistied thoughtfully. 

‘‘T am responsible for it,” Marlowe insist- 
ed. ‘‘I borrowed it, and I shall go and ex- 
plain to the Marylands all about it, and see 
if I can’t have another one made like it.” 

“‘ Nonsense!” replied his friend; ‘* you shall 
do nothing of the kind, and I believe we shall 
find the spoon yet. Suppose we go inte your 
room, and have one more thorough search?” 

With this the two friends went manfully to 
work. Forrester carefully turned over, scru- 
tinized, lifted up; and shook everything; 
while George kicked things over, emptied 
out drawers, and never paused in his mad 
career until the room looked as if it had been 
suddenly struck by a cyclone. Every now 
and then one of them remarked, ‘Oh! here 
is that match-safe you lost so long ago”; or, 
‘‘T’ve just found that pearl scarf-pin of mine.” 

George finished up by emptying the con- 
tents of all his bureau drawers upon the bed, 
where collars and handkerchiefs, neckties, 
cigarettes, and stockings, tennis caps and 
scarf-pins all mingled in glorious confusion. 
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‘“What did you do that for?” remonstra- 
ted Forrester. ‘‘I had just looked carefully 
through all those drawers, and now you've 
mixed things up finely.” 

‘Oh, that’s all right!” exclaimed George, 


cheerfully. ‘‘I just like to make sure, you 
know. It is the strangest thing where that 


spoon went to,” he added, inspecting the 
coal-hod. ‘I declare, I've looked in every 
place I can think of, and found everything 
else that I ever lost, and I’m afraid we shall 
have to give it up.’ 

It was with a step less elastic than usual 
that Forrester Wells mounted the Marylands’ 
steps late that afternoon, while George Mar- 
lowe, by his side, assumed an air of extreme 
gayety, which nevertheless failed to disguise 
the fact that he was just a little nervous and 
uncomfortable; the whole affair seemed so 
ridiculous and unnecessary, and so strongly 

ecalled his very juvenile days when his fa- 
ther made him ring the gentleman’s door- 
bell, and tell him that he had broken his win- 
dow, but would be most happy to pay for it. 

Miss Maryland was at home and welcomed 
them most cordially. They talked on all 
imaginable subjects, from music to foot-ball, 
none of which seemed to lead toward the 
subject which both young men were so anx- 
ious to introduce, not too abruptly, but in an 

sasy and off-hand way. 

Wells was cudgelling his brains for just 
the right sort of introduction, though it 
seemed to Marlowe that he had forgotten all 
about the spoon, and was going to talk on 
forever about some canoeing trip that he 
took the previous summer. Marlowe him- 
self grew so abstracted as to actually jump 
when Miss Maryland unexpectedly address- 
ed a remark to him. Why under the sun 
doesn’t Wells begin about that spoon? he was 
mentally ejaculating, when his attention was 
arrested by a portion of Miss Maryland’s 
conversation. 

‘Tt was really very singular, and quite like 
something you read of in stories,” she was 
saying. ‘‘ You may remember, Mr. Marlowe, 
that we told you about a missing teaspoon 
that disappes ured the night of the cotillon?” 

“Why, yes,” murmured Marlowe, faintly. 

‘* Well,” she continued, ‘‘do you know, it 
came back to us through the mail this very 
morning? It is the most mysterious thing I 
ever heard of, and we have racked our brains 
in vain fora solution of the problem. Now, 
Mr. Wells, I am anxious to hear your theory 
on the subject?” 

Wells, who had hitherto been unusually 
quiet, found his animation suddenly return- 
ing. ‘‘ How very interesting!” he exclaimed; 
‘‘and how much more delightful not to solve 
the mystery! Mysteries are apt to prove so 
very prosaic when some one steps in and ex- 
plains them, spoiling the story and taking 
away the romance. Come, Marlowe,we must 
be going. If we stay any longer, Miss Mary- 
land will never want to see us again.’ 

When the door closed behind them, Wells 
restrained his wild desire to execute an Indian 
war-dance on the sidewalk, while Marlowe 
could not find words to express his satisfac- 
tion and delight at the turn affairs had taken. 
** Tl wager that Thompson will tell me some- 
thing about that spoon when I see him,” he 
broke forth. 

‘‘Since I know that it’s returned, I don’t 
care a rap how it got there,” gayly responded 
Wells. ‘‘ There was something really provi- 
dential in our beating about the bush all that 
time before we introduced the weighty sub- 
ject. George, old man, I tell you it pays to 
own up likeagentleman. Be good, and you'll 
be happy, even if your friends don’t have a 
first-rate time in consequence.’ 

‘* Forrester,” exclaimed his friend, putting 
his hand impressively on his arm,‘‘ you not 
only possess most unlimited cheek, as I’ve 
told you before, but you have more con- 
founded luck than any fellow I ever saw.” 
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THE RENAISSANCE OF AN OLD 
CITY 

Ir the plan for a great South-American 
railway system, having its northern terminus 
at Cartagena and its southern one at Buenos 
Ayres, ever, in the mistiness of things to come, 
grows to a reality, it- will revive the life of 
one of the most interesting and romantic cit- 
ies on the continent. Charles V. one night 
looked westward at sunset from his palace 
windows. 

‘* What seeks your Majesty to see?” asked 
a courtier of an inquiring turn of mind. 

‘‘Those walls of Cartagena,” replied the 
great king. ‘‘ They have cost so much money 
that I am sure they are of gold, and will re- 
flect the setting sun.” 

Those same walls for whose glitter Charles 
watched across the Spanish hills still encircle 
the ancient city, and against them for over 
three centuries has beaten again and again 
the waves of battle. Cartagena was the me- 
tropolis of South America, and here were the 
great storehouses where were collected those 
stores of precious metals which made it pos- 
sible for the returned adventurer from the 
western world to enter Madrid with trains of 
mules shod with silver, and bearing panniers 
laden with gold. 

The treasure-houses are empty and desert- 
ed now; the glory of Cartagena has depart- 
ed, and its former population of 25,000 has 
dwindled to a population of 9000. In its 
narrow streets lean and hungry dogs and de- 
spondent-looking burros dispute the right of 
way with the languid citizens, who ovcupy 





the great, mouldering stone houses, whose 
paved floors once resounded. to the tread of 
Spanish cavaliers and hidalgos. Outside the 
great walls of the city stretches away to the 
south the great bay, with a series of islands 
dividing it from the ocean. Here fleets of 
galleons used to lie at anchor, and if the rail- 
way project is carried through, here will be 
abundant anchorage room for merchant na- 
vies. Nature provided two entrances to this 
bay—the Boca Grande and the Boca Chica. 
Now only the latter entrance exists, for in 
the days of the buccaneers their ill-omened 
vessels so frequently came swooping through 
the Boca Grande to pillage and destroy that 
it was rendered unnavigable by the sinking 
of obstructions across the entrance. At the 
narrow entrance of the Boca Chica a great 
fort of masonry frowns on either side. De- 
fying storm and battle and time and change, 
these two great forts, with their walls in 
some places sixty feet thick, stand to-day the 
finest specimens of sea-coast_forts of their 
type and day in the world. But before the 
Boca Grande was closed up, how the bucca- 
neers did pour themselves upon the golden 
city, and how often the flaunting of the 
‘‘jolly roger” in the offing called the garri- 
son to arms! Sometimes the rovers took the 
city too; and in all the annals of piracy there 
is no more thrilling story than that of the day 
when they descended in force upon the place, 
and accomplished that sacking of Cartagena, 
the story of which gleams lurid from bueca- 
necring annals. 

In the cathedral of Cartagena is a beauti- 
ful white marble pulpit of Carrara marble. 
It was sent by the pope as a present to a 
church in Mexico, but the ship on which it 
was sent was captured by the buccaneers, 
and the pulpit found a lodging-place in the 
hold of the piratical vessel. The pirates 
then set sail for Cartagena, and obtaining 
considerable booty, and having no especial 
use for a pulpit, they left it behind when 
they sailed away. 

After days of the pirates came Sir Francis 
Drake and old Dundonald, and then inde- 
pendence for Colombia, and revolutions and 
wars to shake the city. At one time Carta- 
gena formed herself into a short-lived nation 
all by herself, and it was under a commission 
from this government that the celebrated La- 
fitte, indignantly repudiating the term of 
pirate, always claimed to be sailing. 

The last time that the walls of Cartagena 
were called upon to withstand the waves of 
war wasin 1885. The greatest, and it is hoped 
the last of those revolutions which have so 
retarded the progress of the United States 
of Colombia, was in progress. The city had 
been besieged for months, and the inhabi- 
tants were starving. Catsand dogs and hand- 
fuls of rice were their only means of sustain- 
ing life. Still they held out, with a revival 
of that fortitude which had characterized 
their ancestors in the old day. 

The success of the rebellion depended on 
the capture of Cartagena. At midnight on 
May 7th, General Gitan,who commanded the 
rebel forces, led two thousand men in an as- 
sault on the walls, while from his fleet drawn 
up before the town and from the fortified hill 
of San Phillipe and the neighboring moun- 
tain of La Popa a storm of shot and shell was 
poured into the city. The attack failed, and 
the attacking party, being caught by an en- 
filading fire, lost eight hundred men in a fif- 
teen minutes’ attempt to carry the southwest 
bastion. The story of Cartagena might be 
expanded to volumes. Every street has its 
history, every house its legend. ‘‘The old 
order changeth, giving place to new,” and it 
is within the limits of possibility that the 
treasure city of Charles and Philip may be- 
come a great commercial centre. 


THE SONG OF THE WORLD. 


At the foot of the Caucasus tipped with snows, 
Through the Cossacks’ valley the Terek flows, 
And the Cossack on guard at the water’s edge, 
As he watches each shadow of bush and sedge, 

Sings to himself a sweet love song, 

“ Douchinka, douchinka, 
The night is long. 

But my eve is bright, and my rifle light, 
And I wait for the day that follows night.” 


Where the rippling Po through the valley wends, 
And the earth with the sea in harmony blends ; 
Where life is in living, and love never old, 
The shepherd keeps watch o’er the straggling fold, 
And sings, with the touch of a ‘sigh, 
“Anima mia, 
Bright is thine eye. 
I long for the time when the church bells’ chime 
Shall echo for thee like thy lover’s rhyme.” 


The wild billows break o’er the rock-sheltered 
coast, 
The spray in the moonligit is faint as a ghost, 
And the Brittany fisher before his shrine bows 
In prayer for his love, and a candle he vows, 
And whispers in solemn refrain 
“ Bien aimée 
T come again.” 
The gulls sweeping by hear the lover’s cry 
And the winds call back the words with a sigh. 


Through the Roman valley, by Caucasus snows, 
By the Icelandic shores the melody flows ; 
It is ever the same that the lover sings; 
He is lost to the world and to mundane things. 

While wonderful visions are wrought, 

‘*O Soul of mine, 
Thou art my thought!” 
The days come and go, Time’s sands slowly flow, 
But the Love that is planted forever will grow. 
Fravet Scorr Minus. 
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THE STORY OF A PRODUCTION, 

BY RICHARD MANSFIELD. 

FAGGED out by a season of hard work, I had 
gone to Bournemouth to regain my strength 
and health, and to find vigor to commence a 
new attack upon the bulwarks of popular 
favor. I took with me the half-formulated 
plans and ideas of a regenerated Richard ITT., 
and a production of the play which should be 
thoroughly sound without being ostentatious. 

I found Bournemouth a much over-rated 
sanitarium. Pine-trees had been the princi 
pal inducement—and _pine-trees there were, 
but few and far between; nor had they any 
of the fine resinous and pungent perfume 
which invigorates the vocal chords and 
soothes and heals the mind. The weather 
was damp and foggy, the people stiff and 
stupid. Occasionally somebody would in- 
tone the first notes of a song, but the voice 
died away in a gurgle, and all that remained 
was a distant echo and the creak of chairs as 
people turned with an air of gentle reproach. 
I once, and only once, raised my voice in 
conversation, and then fled with precipitancy 
to my room, and bolted the door. My chief 
and only pleasure was found in the compan- 
ionship of an old Welsh mare; barring a 
corn on the off forefoot, a sound and noble 
specimen of the good old English cob. 

Rain or shine I mounted this tawny-color- 
ed steed, and trotted toward Christchurch. 
After all, there is no road like an English 
road, and no lane like an English lane; and 
if at the end of it there be a ruined abbey, a 
quaint old hostelry, and the downs stretching 
— the sea line as far as a keen eye can 

each, there may be hope for enjoyment. 

~ never ask my way, or inquire regarding 
sights—sight-seeing in itself is my abomina- 
tion—so I came upon Christchurch one fine 
morning in a hap-hazard sort of manner, and 
rode into the old cobblestone street, and 
passed the ivy-grown abbey without a sus- 
picion as to where I might be. It was tine— 
that was all. I liked it; it was a place for 
the painter. I saw an inn, and, as is usual, 
by its side a stable, and IT was back again 
with Mr. Pickwick and Sam Weller in a mo- 
ment. My crop was on my hip as I rode 
through the gate and gave the call for the 
’ostler; and when he came limping out, he 
was the same old ’ostler, lame from a kick, 
with the same red hair and the same knowing 
eye, and the same touch of his forelock, and 
with the same old, very old striped waist- 
coat. If anybody else had come forward, 
looking in anyway different, I should have 
awoke and fallen off my cob; it wasn’t in the 
nature of things to expect anybody else, and 
nobody else came. We had never met; but 
the man knew me, andI knew him. ‘‘ Oats!” 
I said: and he touched his greasy cricket cap, 
threw the reins over his arm, and as I moved 
up the steps to the side entrance of the house, 
the broad hind quarters of the mare disap- 
peared behind the stable doo. rot, however, 
without one hind hoof slipping a little on » 
stone. 

I knew where the coffee-room was, and 
knew I'd find a good fire. I knew that if I 
pulled a rope by the mantel-shelf I should 
hear the sornd of a bell clanging through 
the house. I knew that a more or less good- 
looking girl would answer the summons 
Here my first doubt set in—she might be 
good-looking, and she might not. I did not 
desire to have my senses in any way shocked 
by the sight of an ill-looking person. I was 
in too soothed and comfortable a frame of 
mind. She came, I knew it, although I was 
hanging over the fire with one spurred boot, 
on the fender. I waited a while in order to 
nerve myself for the shock; then I turned. 
I was very grateful; she was well-favored. 
We, too, had encountered one another be- 
fore. It required no introduction. I had 
chucked her under the chin in every part of 
England, and she expected it just as much as 
she expected the shilling, and I expected her 
to say, ‘‘ Lor’, sir!” Some bread and cheese 
and a pint of ale—old ale. There is some 
old ale here, I know it, as mild as milk and 
as powerful as Hennessey. 

It rained, it pattered on the window-pane, 
and the room became darker and the fire 
more cheerful. I lolled in the shiny brown 
chair, threw my head far back, and there 
was shortly a fragrance of tobacco smoke. I 
knew there was a very old man in the house, 
who had lived here for generations, and in 
due time he entered. He was part of it all, 
so was the rain, and the mare in the stable 
serunching her corn, and the hostler ‘‘ shsh- 
ing” as he rubbed down a horse by the door, 
and the yellow-white Scotch whiskey, too, 
in the short, round tumbler, with a foot to it, 
by the host’s elbow. He droned about crops 
and visitors and the season and the curate 
(he knew I knew them all). ‘‘Salmon was 
coming in fine.” ‘‘I’d better stay and have a 
slice crimped.” I shook myself, went out 
and looked at the weather, got on to my cob 
and rode home thinking; but I was away 
back all the time in the forties and—how 
perfectly contented! I rode out that way 
every day, and never sought for anything 
different; it satisfied me, sometimes with a 
wild gallop on the downs and a jump or two 
over a low hedge. 

I had mapped out everything before I 
left London for Bournemouth. Back in the 


old days, when I led a from-hand-to-mouth 
existence much more delightful than any- 
thing I have since experienced, my occupa- 
tions, of which I had a few, thréw me into the 
society of painters. I am bound to confess it 
was no fault of their doing; I was simply 
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thrown amongst them, and they gently refrained from throw- 
ing me back again, Heaven knows where to, and I have enter- 
tained a kindly feeling and a sort of hankering after them 
and their likes ever since. They have remembered me, 
too, kindly, through no fault of mine, but simply out of 
their gentleness. When I voyaged to London recently to 
play, with all that assurance which is bred of ignorance, in a 
large theatre there, the painter of the “Derby Day,” whom 
all men know is Frith, wrote to inquire if I by chance be the 
same man who painted pictures awhile back in London? I 
made answer that I presumed he meant myself, and was 
much flattered that I should be remembered by him. 
Whereupon he came to see me, and said he was glad I 
had relinquished the profession of a painter, although I had 
some fine streak of merit in me at that, like Somersetshire 
bacon. 

Probably the man I remembered best of all in studios was 
Seymour Lucas,* for cause that he had one day offered to 
pledge his only table ornament, a silver cup, to relieve my ne- 
cessities; and I would have done the same by him,even to my 
evening boots built of fine patent-leather, with silk bows very 
near the toes to make the feet appear small. 
It was, then, to Seymour Lucas I applied for 
direction in the matter of a historical pro- 
duction of King Richard IIT.; and the man 
was very deep in his element at once. There 
should be real armor. If we could not ob- 
tain the armor from the Tower of London, 
at least it should so closely resemble it that 
no man should tell them apart. It was pro- 
posed to reproduce upon the stage, with ab- 
solute fidelity and observance of detail, the 
costumes of that period, and all the manners 
and dresses, the architecture and household 
furniture, as a correct accompaniment to the 
speech of Shakespeare. Colley Cibber was to 
be entirely discarded, and Shakespeare en- 
throned once more. 

Lucas was busy making designs; Mrs. 
Lucas was helping him and me with all 
the gracious kindness in the world; orders 
were issued to dress-makers and boot-mak- 
ers; armorers were at work, and scenic 
artists. These things were all moving. I 
had arranged a version of the play. The 
supers were being drilled in the art of ancient 
warfare by Captain Edgerton Castle. I could 
go to Bournemouth, study, receive communi- 
cations and reports, and issue instructions. 
The greater part of the work had been done. 
The plans had been laid for the building of 
the ship; let it be built. I would study and 
rest. German} travelled down to me to talk 
about the music; and I hired a piano, and 
with locked doors we strumped and hummed 
and whistled and sang until that portion of 
the idea had taken form. Inthe mean while 
I was making up my mind more and more 
every day, either on the downs or in the 
coffee-room at Christchurch, as to what sort 
of man Richard o’ Gloster was; and now no 
one can make me think he was otherwise 
than I am when I wear his coat and cap. 
You may not like him, but he is a “‘ being,” 
which is more than the ranting, raving, sulky 
monstrosity you have been accustomed to 
was. 

It was w.:t. something akin to a wrench that 
Tieft tive sleepy Bournemouth and returned 
to London. I found everything going well. 
All seemed easy now, for in the country each 
movement of king, queen, or pawn had pass- 
ed in my mind. I knew where every one 
should go, where every one should work. I 
had fought the battle over a hundred times. 
When Catesby appears to Richard after his 
evil dream, I had mistaken him for another 
phantom, and thrown my sword away and 
crossed myself, and touched him and found 
him human, and thrown mine arms about 
him in an ecstasy of relief a thousand times 
in the parlor of Christchurch, with the mare 
chewing the oats and the sun glinting in 
through the wire blinds of the window. I go 
over these things always in my imagination in 
everything I play. I act them out and see 
myself doing them just as fully as if I act- 
ually moved my body and wagged my tongue. 
It was a pleasure to handle the men Captain 
Edgerton Castlet had gotten together. Sol- 
diers all, I think, of a regiment of Grenadier 
Guards. 

The supers, too, were excellent, obedi- 
ent and attentive and silent, with no to- 
bacco-chewing propensities, or dependent 
independence, or hangdog, sulky _insol- 
ence and muttered asides, as we find them 
here sometimes. The actors, too, all will- 
ing and obliging, which much changes after 
a season in this country. The scenes will 
not be ready until the last moment, but as 
I have made the sketches for nearly all of 
them myself, they are as good as built upon the stage; I can 
see them well in my mind’s eye, and can arrange my peo- 
ple accordingly. My stage manager, Norman, writes down 
everything as it occurs to me. He is a man well able to 
carry out obediently instructions, albeit he has a small fault 
of extravagance, and does not bargain over prices with 
workmen as ‘‘ He” should and ‘‘7” cannot. Some difficulty 
with old and experienced actors, notably one, who is an el- 
derly man of fine presence and great volubility, but much 
hesitation in learning correctly the words, and the bad fault 
of discussion and argument in preference to passive obedi- 
ence. ' One ancient mariner, who has sailed the very stormy 
theatrical ocean for fifty years and shouted himself hoarse, 
at the very first rehearsal gives a capital example of the old- 
time player, who impressed the groundlings with noisy, in- 
articulate, and unmeaning sound and superabundant action, 
and being called upon for a simple and gentle delivery, 
vehemently throws his book upon the stage, and struts out 
to walk in the Strand and button-hole acquaintances upon 
the outrageous arrogance of mushroom actors.! We practise 
the fight diligently, and I visit, with Edgerton Castle, the 
fencing club, and indulge in ancient modes of warfare with 
sword and buokler, very unlike the bodkin encounters to 
which we have been accustomed. 


* Seymonr Lucas, A.R.A., historical painter. 
t+ Edward German, the musician. 
+ Edgerton Castle, F.S.A. 
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There is as much delight in producing a play as in build- 
ing a ne house with many rooms in it of original design 
and adornment. ' The first scene is complete, being the 
Tower of London. Itstrikesmeas splendid. I trust others 
will be of my opinion. We call for calciums, and throw 
lights upon.it. Shall it be seen in the broad glare of day, 
or by evening, or by night? Both Lucas and I decide upon 
early morning—that pale white light that gives atmosphere 
and mystery, and lifts the towers higher, throws deeper shad- 
ows into angles, and helps the eye to imagine the black 
waters of the moat, the grim teeth of the portcullis, the little 
door in the warden’s tower, and walls and yards, draw-bridge 
and battlements—real, all real. It is a delight. I revel in 
it. I mean to show in the next scene the room in which 
Henry VI. lost his life. The bed in the recess, with the 
motto, ‘‘ Jamais,” above and below, in golden letters on the 
deep scarlet velvet; a little window at the back of the bed, 
with a feeble ray of light straggling through on to the King’s 
book; the oratory, with a large stained-glass window and the 
prie-dieu and crucifix, and an ancient lamp flickering above; 
an all-prevailing idea of gloom and approaching horror; the 
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RICHARD MANSFIELD AS RICHARD THE THIRD. 


rude table and settles, and the fire burning dimly in the vast 
chimney cave; the groined roof and pillared walls’ rough 
stone; the floor of =~ Lintend to contrast this dark picture 
with one of dancing life and light: the road to Chertsey, the 
flowers all abloom, the fields intersected by hedges white 
with May blossom, a bank where the silver-birch bend their 
graceful limbs over tangled grass and fern that hint of hidden 
violets and primroses, and the bold brush flashing a patch of 
brilliant yellow here and there. This in the middle distance: 
the fields stretching back in the blue summer haze to the 
roofs and towers of old London in the background. Fur- 
ther forward a farm-house, with straw-thatched roof, green 
with lichen and ivy, as is the broken wall in the near fore- 
ground, a carpet of grass at its foot and another birch nest- 
ling up against its back, buttercups and daisies growing at 
its foot, and the deep-rutted road winding across between 
farm-house on the right and cottage on the left. All shall 
be brilliant with an atmosphere that vibrates in the summer 
sunshine, and makes you jong to lie back on the grass, and 
hark for the note of the lark out of sight up in the gray-blue. 
I am wondering all the while whether anybody else feels all 
this—perceives it and likes it—or whether I only imagine 
the suggestion is there, when it is not.’ 

I know very well that I often wonder people do not com- 
prehend what I wish to convey to them without long ex- 
planations, and perhaps it’s the same with my stage pictures. 
I generally understand what people are going to say when 
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they commence speaking, and in most cases I find listenin 
exceedingly tedious; but I always do listen, if I can affor 
the time, because I have learned how much pleasure they 
derive from talking. I fear I myself am wandering away 
a little with exuberant verbosity. The ‘‘ Crosby Hall” scene 
and that of the throne-room are largely intrusted to Telbin 
and Hahn, with the advice of Seymour Lucas and Blomfield, 
although I am opposed to Mr. Blomfield’s suggestion that the 
balcony (from which Gloster is seen, prayer-book in hand) 
should be to the left, holding strongly for a musician’s 
gallery at the back. I gave way, however, to the superior 
judgment of Blomfield. 

I am not as deeply interested in these interiors as I am in 
Richard’s camp, the sanctuary of Westminster, and the scene 
of the battle. Especially shall the camp by night be a de- 
parture from accepted and traditional handling. Ihave long 
thought of this, and discussed it. ‘I can only see it in one 
way, and thus others shall behold it. The tent on the ex- 
treme left (not occupying the entire stage), a low-lying, bleak 
country, broken here and there by storm-torn willow and 
pools fringed with reeds, visited by the drifting clouds and 
the uncertain moon, the brown tents in 
the dip of the land, and the glow of the 
red camp fires here and there; far beyond, 
the watch - fires of Richmond’s army by 
the line of indigo hills, and over their brow 
the lingering remembrance of the sun that 
has set in a long pale yellow ribbon of light 
that quivers and waves with summer light- 
ning on the horizon. All to deepen to utter 
blackness as Richard seeks his couch. Rich- 
ard to be discovered, when the curtain rises, 
seated by the camp fire on the stump of a 
tree, lost in thought, moody, and pregnant 
with the ill omen of the hour as the scene and 
the very air. (I should have liked some ra- 
vens perched upon the bough of the willow.) 
Around the fire, motionless, the figures of 
some knights, armed cap-a-pie, and the fire- 
light caressing the burnished steel.” The 
“hum of either army” and ‘‘the clink of 
hammer closing rivets up gives dreadful note 
of preparation.” It seems to me, when all 
this is done, nothing can be more perfect, but 
it may not thus impress others. The great 
day of trial is approaching. I sleep little, 
and eat less. I shall be weak and tired. My 
voice is hoarse, and becoming more so every 
day, shouting directions, talking with much 
anxiety from morning until night 

The excitement of a first night is actual 
suffering; the nervousness absolute torture. 
Yet as 1 walk down the Strand on my way to 
the theatre that night and note the impassive, 
imperturbable faces of the passers-by, I must 
confess to myself that I would not change 
places with them—no, not for worlds. Ihave 
something that is filling my life brimful of 
interest; every nerve is dancing, every mus- 
cle quivering. It’s like a battle. I shall win 
or die. I’m in my dressing-room at last, and 
at last it’s the first night of tragedy. My first 
night of tragedy! I begin to realize it all at 
once. It comes upon me with the most stun- 
ning force. I do not believe I have thought 
of it before. I’m afraid my servant, my de- 
voted John Metzger, will see my hand trem- 
ble as I draw the lines under my eyes. I 
have donned my first dress. I am ready. 
Lucas has been to see me. He says I look 
look like the pictures of Richard. That is 
well. There is an uproar in the house. Hark! 
they are shrieking and yelling. John isina 
ferment of terror, and says, in his broken ac- 
cent, that ‘‘they vas wrecking the house.” 
I wonder what it is all about.. Presently the 
news comes. First one and then another pale- 
faced emissary. Somebody has blundered. 
Men have been allowed to take places in the 
pit before the doors were regularly and prop- 
erly opened. 

Augustus Harris comes panting and very 
red, ‘‘ You must go out and speak to them.” 
Lucas, Castle, and Walter Pollock* stand 
friendly and anxious in the door. I have be- 
come calm. I have drawn up another chair, 
and J am resting my legs onit. ‘‘ Augustus,” 
I said to Harris,‘‘ you are very popular. Go,. 
speak to them for me.” He went, but did! 
not speak, and the uproar became greater and! 
greater, and still I sat quietly in my room. 
Somehow or other all this did not seem to 
concern me. It was not in any way part or 

arcel of my production of King Richard III. 

t was there all ready for them, I reflected,. 
and if they did not wish to see it, well andl 
good. I was sure that I should not raise the: 
curtain nor my Voice until they were silent: 
and attentive. I think my stage manager’ 
harangued them to little purpose, and the 
curtain rose on the first scene. I do not 
know how itcame about. I think the demons: 
felt somehow or other that it was beautiful. J always say it 
awed them into silence. At all events, they were very still. 
They could not hiss their own dear old Tower of London,. 
standing there so grim and majestic in the twilight—the 
bells tolling, and the guards slowly patrolling the court be- 
fore the warden’s gate. Elizabeth, attended by her train, 
had passed across the drawbridge. The moment had come. 
I opened the little door in the tower and stepped out. Iwas 
— calm. A great storm of applause swept over me, and 

looked at the house. The storm came rushing at me again 
and again, and still again. It seemed as if it would never 
tire, dnd I wished so that it would, for it was beating me 
down surer than cudgels and hard words could have done; 
and I felt the fatal lump rising in my throat, and the quiver 
of my underlip. (I have never been able to overcome cer- 
tain traits of my childhood. I am as easily moved to laugh- 
ter and tears, to anger and to Sympathy, as I was then, and 
beyond a certain amount of added knowledge, I feel just as 
I did then. I run, jump, eat, sleep, and comport myself in 
most ways as I did when I was a boy.) The silence, the 
interest in the play throughout were remarkable, and the: 
scenes which seemed to please the most were the wooing 
of Lady Anne, the rejection of the crown, the dismissal of 
Buckingham, the dream scene, and the battle; but I will not- 
weary you. The ship had been well and safely launched.- 
Would she float? 

* Walter Herries Pollock, M.A., editor of The Saturday Review. 
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“QO SHY, WILD THRONG!” 


Tur sweetest things in all this wide-sunned earth 

Are shyest of beholders, and do hide 

In woody hollows or in pastures wide, 

Till ne’er in stilly places is there dearth 

Of cingne-foil blossoms or of thrush’s song. 

Heed how that silver-throated bird of June, 

Whose chime on chime down-falling seems attune 

With its own birth month, builds amid the throng 

Of clover blossoms, and thus shields its nest 

In sweet-breathed forests, dim and cool with rain. 

No golden cage may know a wild bird’s strain, 

In fencéd garden will no wood flower rest. 

Hide an’ ye will it so, O shy, wild throng! 

A sweet-blown breath is with us, and a song. 
Luoy E. Tittey. 


AMHERST COLLEGE. 


THE approach to the town of Amherst 
from Northampton, from Palmer, or from 
the new railroad route which makes a direct 
connection with Boston, is through a section 
of country that gives no indication of the 
higher interests that the town has served for 
nearly seventy years. Central Massachusetts 
has the character of a rural district. The 
settlements are small, and one wonders how 
the railways by which he enters Amherst can 
pay a respectable dividend; but when one 
looks around for the college, and regards 
Amherst from the college point of view, the 
place acquires distinctton and importance. 
So far as the town has outgrown its charac- 
teristics as a farming district, it is indebted 
to the college and to neighboring institutions 
of like nature; for within a short radius of 
the town there have grown up Mt. Holy- 
oke Seminary and College, Smith College, 
Williston Seminary, and the State Agricultu- 
ral College; so that, as an educational centre, 
Amherst stands perhaps unequalled, with the 
exception of Boston and New York. The 
reasons for this pre-eminence may be traced 
to two sources-—first, the sturdy character of 
the people of central Massachusetts, who, by 
their sacrifices for the education of their chil- 
dren, builded better than they knew; and, 
second, the rare beauty of the location, ‘‘ with 
encircling hills on the east, north, and south, 
and that far stretch of landscape toward the 
west, with a shimmer of the Connecticut here 
and there,and Northampton in the middle 
distance, and the remote horizon giving sun- 
sets which I have certainly never seen sur- 
passed in splendor in any part of the world,” 
to use recent words of the Rev. Dr. Storrs. 

Amherst College began as an institution in 
September, 1821, and its earliest buiidings, of 
which the college dormitories are now the 
chief survivors, were conspicuously plain and 
unattractive. In this they were not different 
from the barracks at Harvard and Yale. The 
college was founded at the time when the 
third great uprising of the people against 
class rule was well under way, and under the 
leadership of Jackson was about to triumph. 
It began as a college of the people, and to 
this day and throughout its career has main- 
tained the closest relationship to them. In 
all the movements in which the people have 
participated Amherst has shared, and in a 
sense led. The missionary movement is one 
of the most striking features of the nine- 
teenth century. With this missionary and 
religious movement Amherst early became 
identified, and won for herself the unique 
position in this field which she still holds, 
and which enables her to name such gradu- 
ates as Mr. Beecher, Dr. Storrs, President Ros- 
well, Dr. Hitchcock, Bishop Huntington, and 
Father Hewett. Another indication that Am- 
herst is a college of the people may be seen 
in the efforts there made to prepare students 
for citizenship. The need of the country 
that its educated men should be good citizens 
is indescribably great, and this need grows 
daily. Many other studies besides history 
and political science bear upon preparation 
for citizenship, but none more directly; and 
the record which Amherst graduates have 
made as teachers of these subjects, and as 
writers upon them, is one which has not been 
equalled by any college in the country. In 
this connection it is only necessary to men- 
tion such men as General Francis A. Walker; 
Dr. John W. Burgess, of Columbia College, 
the founder of the first school of political 
science in America, seven of whose faculty 
have degrees from Amherst; Dr. H. B. Ad- 
ams, of Johns Hopkins University; and the 
professors of history and political science at 
Smith College, Brown University, Hartford 
Theological Seminary, and Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. 

The purity of Amherst, the simplicity of 
life, the severe and high tone of society, and 
the charming environment are the distin- 
guishing features of the community; and the 
college is what it has grown to be quite as 
much from the character of its surroundings 
as from the direction which it has received 
from its successive leaders and guardians. 
The students bear the marks of this environ- 
ment quite as distinctly as the college is wit- 
ness to it in its outward appointments and 
social character. 

For the direct purposes of education, for 
manly discipline, for thoroughness of work, 
for getting at the secrets of power, colleges 
like Amherst have advantages which perhaps 
more than offset all the limitations which be- 
long to them. The great lack in American 
education is thoroughness, and whatever may 
be wanting in the Amherst surroundings, the 
college has the reputation of giving a more 
thorough academic education than almost any 
other institution of its kind in the country. 
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The make-up of the students here is unusu 
ally good. The fast and rich young man is 
the exception and not therule. The students 
have no money to throw away; they have 
been well brought up; they bring character 
and a certain amount of maturity to their 
work; and their four years at Amherst are ¢ 
ripening and advancing of principles which 
have been already laid down in their lives. 
They represent the best material that a col- 
lege can have to work with. There is plenty 
of brain as well as brawn; but, above all, 
there are character, manhood, self-reliance, the 
power to put forth one’s whole strength; and 
one who watches the transformation from 
the Freshman to the Senior at Amherst will 
see that the material which is placed in the 
hands of the college professors is worked 
over to the immense advantage of each indi- 
vidual during the four years’ course of study. 
Finer specimens of manly bearing, mental 
strength, and all the elements that go to form 
a right character are seldom seen than in the 
Senior classes at Amherst. 

Much has been said of the method of dis- 
cipline inaugurated by President Seelye some 
few years since, by which the students have 
been admitted to a share in the government 
of the institution. Dr. Seelye brought to his 
task at Amherst a wonderful insight into the 
character of young men. He has been able 
to take the students into his confidence in the 
management of the institution. Each class 
has its chosen representatives, who confer 
with the President, under regulations which 
have been mutually consented to, for the di- 
rection of all that pertains to the discipline 
of the institution. The entire undergraduate 
life comes within their supervision, and the 
President reserves no right to himself except 
that of final veto. The method of govern- 
ment, at first received with doubtful favor, 
is winning the respect and confidence of all 
the students, until it has become a lively 
instrument for the direction and control of 
college life. It has been at once the guid- 
ance of a moral instinct and the recognition 
of a regulative principle; it has brought out 
the manhood of the students; it has given 
them some sense of the wholeness of con- 
duct; it has done something to break in upon 
the close environment of the Amherst town- 
ship; and its success is evidenced by its 
adoption in other institutions, 

The gymnasium at Amherst is as impor- 
tant in its relation to the physical health of 
the students as the college discipline is in 
the direction of their mental life. Dr. Hitch- 
cock, the son of President Hitchcock, of geo- 
logical fame, has had charge of this depart- 
ment since its establishment. Athletic exer- 
cises are a part of the college work, and pro- 
ficiency in these is as indispensable as is 
anything set down in the college course. 
The student is examined on his entrance 
into college in his Freshman year; a record 
is kept of his physical condition; he is fre- 
quently tested by the college physician ; 
physical defects are overcome; and he is 
treated from the beginning to the end of his 
academic course as if he were a moderate 
athlete. He breathes a moral and physical 
atmosphere that is quite in keeping with the 
blue ether that is shut in by the surrounding 
hills. The Amherst student, almost without 
exception, improves in manly vigor from 
year to year. The gymnasium has been rec- 
ognized for at least twenty-five years as an 
indispensable part of college life, and to Dr. 
Hitchcock should be awarded the praise of 
having given his life to the initiation of a 
method of physical training which is now 
considered a necessity in every similar insti- 
tution in the country. 

Amherst has worked out another problem 
in American education; it has made use of 
the Greek letter societies as a basis for the 
establishment of students’ homes. A con- 
siderable majority of the students join one 
or the other of several Greek letter societies, 
each of which has its club-house, where a 
large part of its members have their rooms, 
and where the student has nearly all the 
comforts of his own home. Members of dif- 
ferent classes here associate on equal terms, 
and men find the way to each other’s hearts 
and souls under this form of social life as 
they could in no other way. The intellect- 
ual and social life thus stimulated is of the 
greatest value, and when joined to the manly 
spirit developed by the college senate, it 
gives Amherst a rare advantage in the culti- 
vation of the best life of its members. These 
society houses occupy the best building posi- 
tions in Amherst; they are houses of fine ar- 
chitecture; here the students have parlors 
where receptions may be given to the stu- 
dents from Mt. Holyoke or Smith Coilege, 
and the social interchange thus brought 
about between Amherst and these neighbor- 
ing institutions is one of the pleasantest in- 
cidents connected with the life of an Am- 
herst student. It is reported that one of 
these Greek letter societies has established a 
college fellowship open to general competi- 
tion. 

The secret society, the college senate, the 
college pastor, President Seelye and his asso- 
ciates, work together to bring about condi- 
tions at Amherst which are almost unrivalled 
at any American institution. The chief at- 
tributes of Amherst collegiate life are its 
wholesomeness, iis robustness, its sincerity, 
its manliness, its honesty of conviction, and 
the manifest desire of the faculty to awaken 
individual investigation—a desire which is 
fostered by a library of over 50,000 volumes, 
carefully selected, so as to supplement the 
work of the class-rooms. Nor should the 


influence of the art gallery, with its excep- 
tionally choice and complete collection of 
casts and photographs, be overlooked. 

The man best known in connection with 
Amherst is President Seelye. His distin- 
guishing mental quality is to see things as a 
whole. The world to him has unity, and his 
administration at Amherst has been marked 
by a comprehensive, liberal, earnest, and up- 
building policy. His purpose in life is to 
make men, and it can almost be said of him, 
as was said of President Hopkins during his 
long administration at Williams College, that . 
he has made the institution in later days what 
it is. The Nestor of the Amherst professors, 
Dr. Tyler, vigorous in mind and in body, 
kindly in spirit, and carrying much of the 
beauty and flower of youth into old age, is 
certainly among its alumni the most distinct- 
ly marked and influential man. He has most 
of the Amherst traditions. He commands 
the reverence of all who have ever been con- 
nected with Amherst College. Delightful in 
reminiscence, accurate in scholarship, as in- 
teresting, as strongly individual as any one 
who can be named in the whole circle of 
American college professors, his life, if writ- 
ten by a Boswell, would be as charming in 
its way as the great Englishman made that of 
Dr. Johnson. Of its other professors and 
instructors nearly all are comparatively young 
men, many of them its own graduates, who 
are each and ali making their mark in the 
intellectual brotherhood of the country. It 
is said that Amherst men make the best 
teachers in America. If this be so, it is ex- 
plained in no small measure by the interest 
and animation which the professors throw 
into their lectures and class-room instruction. 
Enthusiasm of study prevails here. It is a 
part of the new life of the institution. Am- 
herst does not profess to be a university. It 
simply aims to prepare young men, by a se- 
vere and thorough course of training, to enter 
upon professional life, or to undertake with 
earnestness and intelligence their life-work. 

The college grounds at Amherst are upon 
a slight eminence just out of the village, and 
command a fine view of the surrounding 
country. To the north are the lessening 
peaks of the Green Mountains, between which 
the Connecticut sweeps down into the valley. 
Across this valley westward lies Northamp- 
ton, where Smith College is located. To the 
southwest are Mt. Tom and Mt. Holyoke, be- 
tween which the Connecticut cuts its way 
southward, and there is still another range of 
hills extending eastward that shuts in the view. 
The morning sunrise seen from the college 
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grounds reveals daily a new world, and the 
evening sunset bids it farewell with royal 
glory every nightfall. The location is one of 
great beauty and healthfulness. It is charm- 
ing in summer, and furnishes facilities for 
botanical and geological excursions which 
Amherst students are not slow to utilize. 
The buildings themselves are not all up to 
the modern standard. One of the best sites 
is still occupied by the college dormitories, 
which unfortunately are not so comfortable 
or convenient as to be very popular places of 
abode for the students; the astronomical ob- 
servatory does not equal the reputation of its 
professor; but the college library building, 
which is fire-proof, is of pleasing and effec- 
tive architecture; Walker Hall could hardly 
be improved in its facilities for recitation and 
lecture rooms; the new college church is ec- 
clesiastically a fine structure; the Pratt Gym- 
nasium is thoroughly appointed in every re- 
spect, and quite adequate to the needs of the 
institution; and the Woods Cabinet, where 
the great and unrivalled geological collections 
of the college are properly arranged, is not 
only fire-proof, but a structure of solid char- 
acter. Interspersed throughout the village 
are the professors’ homes and the students’ 
club-houses, which are the most notable build- 
ings outside the college grounds in the town. 

The students are thrown very largely upon 
themselves for their more joyous and exhil- 
arating life, and here the club-houses, the 
gymnasium, and the athletic field, together 
with the excursion element, which is promi- 
nent in Amherst life, come into use, and 
serve a good purpose. The Amherst stu- 
dents are as gay and happy a company of 
young men as can be found anywhere, and 
if the ruder element has never prevailed 
here, or has been transformed into the be- 
havior that belongs to gentlemen, it will 
scarcely be considered derogatory to the in- 
stitution. Taken all together, Amherst is 
an institution where one may miss certain 
things at the outset, or even through the 
whole college course, but where he will be 
sure to receive advantages which quite com- 
pensate for what he misses. It is impossi- 
ble for an institution thus located to cover 
the whole ground of American education, 
but in the way of solid attainments, thor- 
ough work, and self-mastery, Amherst can 
hold its head high among the colleges of the 
country. It needs larger equipments and 
more professors, but these are sure to come 
where honesty and fidelity in every branch 
of instruction is the characteristic of college 
work. 
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AMHERS1’S ATHLETIC GROUNDS. 


THE new athletic grounds for Amherst 
contain about thirteen acres, and were the 
generous gift of Mr. Fred B. Pratt, of Brook- 
lyn, an alumnus of the college, and now su- 
pervising, as superintendent, the diversified 


activities of Pratt Institute. This new area 
will be added to other property of the college, 
which includes the old ball field of mod- 
est proportions, to be reserved as a practice 
field, and the college grove of stately pines, 
familiarly known as the Blake Woods, the 
three areas to be connected by a sightly iron 
bridge over the intervening cut of the Mas- 
sachusetts Central Railroad. When com- 
pleted, these will comprise one of the largest 
and most efficiently equipped athletic and 
recreation grounds of any college in this 
country. 

That Amherst should thus continue to lead 
in this good work is in entire harmony with 
the record, since it was one of her professors 
—the genial Dr. Hitchcock—who established 
physical culture as a part of the work of the 
student, formulated, no doubt, by the far- 
sighted doctor on that model theory of ex- 
ercise of the Romans, which Gibbon tells us 
comprehended whatever could add health 
and strength to the body, activity to the 
limbs, and grace to the motions. 

The work of improving these grounds is 
now in progress, in accordance with the de- 
signs and under the direction of Colonel John 
Y. Culyer, landscape architect of New York, 
and contemplates the entire regrading of the 


new area, the construction of a commodious 
quarter-mile running track on the most ap- 
proved lines, a short run for dashes and hur- 
die races, and a fine in-field of capacious pro- 
portions for all purposes of base-ball, la- 
crosse, and foot-ball. Adjoining areas will be 
laid out for tennis-courts, of which there will 
be twelve to fifteen in number, and a cricket 
field, with space to spare possibly for tennis 
and archery grounds for fair Amherst, such 
at least as may secure the password. <A sub- 
stantial grand stand is to be erected, to seat 
five hundred persons, and provisions will be 
made for dressing and bathing rooms, ete. 

The grounds are being thoroughly under- 
drained and sewered,and an ample water 
supply is provided for. The grounds are 
within a few minutes’ walk of the college and 
society buildings,and are situated on the beau- 
tiful Northampton road, with which they 
are connected by drives and walks, and from 
interior ‘‘ coigns of vantage” may be viewed 
the picturesque Northampton valley, 
whose Jong vista over green fields and wood- 
ed knolls dies away in the summer mist. 

A particular feature of the design compre- 
hends appropriate landscape treatment, a 
drive, and walks and ornamental plantations 
calculated to make the grounds attractive in 
themselves at all seasons of the year. In the 


adjoining grove shady walks and a summer . 


cottage are to be provided, which will furnish 
the means for recreation to many students re- 
maining at college @oring the vacation. 
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OLD SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Nor precisely a waste heap, nor refuse, but 
rather a scrap pile of books, and these books 
by the hundreds, the thousands, by the ton, 
Just as from the scrap pile you may extract 
the old nail, the twisted horseshoe, the rusted 
bit of steel, which may still serve a purpose, 
so from this litter of books you can withdraw 
useful material. This is a dump of school- 
books—a jumble of primers, spelling-books, 
readers, geographies, arithmetics — 2nd for 
purposes of business some one has brought 
them all together in a dark, dingy room; and 
you may: buy them for so much a hundred, 
either as pedagogic matter or as stock for 
the paper-mills. 

Undeceive yourself if you hope to find in 
this mound a Comenius, an Orbis Pictus, the 
first of all sensible school-books. There are 
no discoveries of a horn-book character pos- 
sible. You will see no geography with that 
fine old wood-cut of the noble ship going, 
prow down, into the seething vortex of the 
maelstrom. There is no book here over 
thirty years old. Some may bear a date prior 
to 1860, but they are reprints of old editions, 
and were fresh from the press but a few 
years ago. Conservative school boards of 
the ‘“‘good-enough kind” have insisted on 
having exactly the same text-books as they 
used when they wore pinafores; and so the 
old forms have been repeated over and over 
again, the respected heads of educational de- 
partments in the United States caring more 
for the form or body of the book than for 
the soul or spirit. 

I have nothing to do with the respective 
claims of any particular school-books as the 
only short-cuts to instruction. Some one has 
taken the trouble to present what about were 
the school-books Shakespeare studied, just as 
a great American collector once brought to- 
gether with infinite pains the exact volumes 
Christopher Columbus carried in the cabin of 
his ship, the Santa Maria, when he made 
the discovery. I would not slight the mat- 
ter, only this in regard to the most approved 
of modern school-books, looking at them in 
a purely utilitarian sense: If 1 can teach a 
boy or a girl to spell and read in six months 
with good books, sharpening young wits with 
proper tools, why not adopt such at once, 
and throw away the blunted chisels, which 
have to be driven by main strength so as to 
remove the rough bark? Think of the time, 
the patience, and the money, the whimper- 
ings saved! I occupy myself only with the 
physical conditions of this puddle of books. 
What is the life of a school-book? About 
two years. Three and a fraction of a girls’ 
class, it is said, may use the same book, and 
then it is badly gone. One book per boy for 
a year would be a fair average. 

Picking up a book at random, at once a 
clean and well-kept book determines who 
used the book. You need not turn to the 
first page, that bears the name of ‘‘ Cora” or 
“Etta” or “Mary” inscribed on it. Its 
character at once tells the story as to wheth- 
er’a boy or girl owned the book. If you 
flutter the leaves of the girl’s book, it is like- 
ly that a pressed flower or a fern leaf will 
fall from it; and here is an atlas that has a 
nice bit of crazy quilt in it. The colors of 
the silk lozenges are faded, but the stitching 
is very neat and nice. Here is a fragment 
of some cotton lace, perhaps the trimming of 
a collar. It came loose, and was put in the 
atlas and forgotten. Here is another geog- 
raphy, and in it is a description of France, 
the Bay of Biscay being frequently referred 
to. Many are the small Bible cards given at 
Sunday-schools forgotten in these old books. 

The destructive instinct is wanting in girls, 
for their books are rarely torn. Sometimes 
theyare decorated, but never overmuch. Now 
“and then decalcomanie appears, and there 
are some birds flying in the books, and a 
flower or two blooming there. There is some 
little mania shown for cutting out pictures, 
indicative of early practice with scissors. 
In one girl’s reader (She may have done very 
wrong in defacing her book; that is, the 
teacher would have so considered it) she has 
colored the prints in the book, and put on 
the paint in a very neat manner, ard she has 
given life to what were very poor and inani- 
mate engravings. Now and then there are 
faint tracings of sums, the numerals drawn 
evidently by a girl. They must have been 
set down by a girl, for the additions are gen- 
erally wrong. Some of these books are cov- 
ered with calico, and you see the queerest 
old-fashioned patterns. Leaves of books are 
quite clean, and no grease marks cloud the 
pages. This must have been a sentimental- 
ist, for she wrote: 

The grass is green 
The rose is red 
Remember me 
When I am dead 


And all that without a sign of punctuation! 
There might have been cause for this—an ex- 
plosion of temper—for some one unknown 
writes, in a school-girl hand, ‘‘ Elsie is a bad 
girl, and ef she doan behave, she will be git- 
tin smakes.” Evidently smacks was in the 
mind’s eye of the vengeful one. Here is a 
pretty little invitation. Evidently it was pass- 
ed surreptitiously to another girl under the 
lid of the desk: ‘Jule, come to the spring 
during recess. I will show you a new cro- 
shay (ste) stitch. Got some lovely candy. 
Billy came home yesterday.” As this writ- 
ing is in a book of natural history, it perhaps 
presupposes young-ladyhood. One young 
person must have had some difficulties of a 
geographical and historical kind, for she 
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writes, ‘‘The West Indes was discivired in 
1792”; but as to her uncertainty in regard to 
the spelling of Popocatepetl, that must be 
forgiven her, for she writes it ‘‘ Cocopata- 
kittle” and ‘ Papo-koatapettels.” Probably 
she got a headache over it, for, having finally 
written ‘‘ Popocat,” which was in the right di- 
rection, she stops short, and apparently gives 
it up. There is one little bit of sentence 
which was puzzling until its elucidation was 
had from a lady Champollion. The sentence 
read: ** They just ain’t. You can see the ——” 
Here followed a rough hieroglyphic draw- 
ing looking like a comb. ‘* Oh, that’s plain 
enough,” said the lady of whom information 
was asked. ‘‘It don’t require much ingenu- 
ity to solve it. The teacher had curls or a 
frizz which were not her own, and this little 
girl declared they were false, and told the se- 
cret of the store hair to the other girls. The 
comb makes it clear. At school we girls al- 
ways picked our teacher to pieces. She 
couldn’t stick in a pin anywhere that we 
didn’t see it. She wore three rings. We 
found out the history of two of them, but the 
source of the third is yet undiscovered; and 
even to this day I try to find out the secret 
of that poor amethyst ring which I noticed 
twenty-five years ago on one finger of that 
sad school-marm’s well-shaped hand.” 

Boys’ books! They are dilapidated, maim- 
ed, unhinged, crippled, rickety, crazy, shat- 
tered things generally, in the last stages of 
dissolution. But only think what accidents 
they have gone through! That book had to 
travel five or six miles every day. It may 
have been dissolved by the thunder-storm, or 
may have been dropped ia the snow-bank, 
and so became as a book ‘‘ gone to the dogs.” 
When the owner went in to swim, he hung 
the satchel with his books to the bough of a 
sapling overlooking the creek, and the sway- 
ing wind tumbled satchel, books, and all into 
the water. He may have gone into a fight, 
with the books under his arm, and in the 
suddenness of the attack dropped them in 
the mud-puddle at his feet, or taking his 
books, secured by a strap, belabored the other 
fellow with them. Many of these books show 
distinctly strangulation from the strap. How 
can a boy, unless through long experience, 
acquire an exact acquaintance with the re- 
sistance of paper? Or was there ever a leath- 
er strap made that had a hole punched in it to 
the exact requisite fraction of an inch? Sup- 
pose a boy lost a book because he had not 
properly secured it, what then? Why is it 
that molasses candy is sticky, or a sausage or 
a cake greasy? Why do not school boards 
provide boys with finger-bowls or napkins? 
What is a fellow to do with his fingers, any- 
way? 

The destructive qualities of the boy are 
a godsend for the school-book publishers. 
The little male animal quickly thumbs or 
claws the book out of existence. He defies 
wire stitching. Sometimes the little strands 
of wire, now taking the place of flax thread, 
call on him for the closest investigation, and 
so with his jack-knife he works into the bind- 
ing of the book. 

Some of the Jad’s ways are highly amus- 
ing. Here is one of his dodges to catch the 
unwary: On the first page is written, ‘‘If 
you wish my name to see, turn to page 53; 
if it there you cannot tind, shut up the book 
and never mind.” He is not aware that 
he is making verse. All he is intent on is 
laying atrap. You look at page 53, and are re- 
ferred to page 106, and from 106 back to page 
27, and from 27 to page 95, where you read, 
in a perfectly legible hand, ‘‘ You are a fool.” 
There it is, short and sweet, and you are fully 
convinced that the boy was correct. 

School-books being general school proper- 
ty, private ownership is not much insisted 
upon, and so it is rare to read, ‘‘ Stolen from 
Billy Brown.” Those choice verses, 

* He who hooks what isn’t his’n, 

When he’s cotched, will go to pris’n,” 
are no longer common. School-boys’ mina- 
tory and cautionary verses have always ex- 
isted. Before books were printed the vol- 
umes in the monastery libraries bore on them 
warning inscriptions addressed to those who 
should dare to purloin the sacred treasures. 
It was but natural, then, that the boys should 
be imitative. Dry-as-dusts have preserved 
some of these school-boys’ rhymes of the six- 
teenth century, which, having a Latin flavor, 
always threaten the thief with hanging. 

A boy who is the lucky possessor of a rub- 
ber stamp with his name on it uses it indis- 
criminately. He is profuse in his ornamen- 
tation, and he prints his name in red ink, as 
often upsidedown as not, all over his book. 
As he improves in manipulation he indulges 
in the perfecting of wheels with many spokes, 
his name being often repeated in the circum- 
ference and in the radii. Thumb marks in 
red ink increase general effects. Sometimes 
a boy shows a strange desire to advertise his 
father, and, proud to see his sire’s name in 
print, will cut from the country newspaper 
the announcement that his father has just 
received ‘‘a splendid new stock of the’ most 
fashionable goods,” or that “ M——, our well- 
known crockery merchant, has the best-select- 
ed dinner and breakfast sets in town.” Cir- 
cus bills neatly folded up in atlases attest the 
presence of the owner of the book at the last 
great ‘‘moral entertainment.” Occasionally 
a fish-hook has been found embedded in the 
leaves of a book. 

There are some strange uses a boy’s atlas 
can be put to. In many, on the last cover is 
an improvised checker-board. A neat dodge is 
the putting of a little bit of soap on the cover, 
and so, pressing the blank leaf down, it holds 


fast, and the board is not seen by the teacher. 
Many tit-tat-toe games are played in the books. 
Interrupted sentences are frequent, such as 
“‘Frank is a mean—.” There it stops. 
Probably the teacher’s eye was on the boy 
just here. Here is one quotation which 
shows the prevailing vice of to-day: ‘‘Got a 
cigaret. Make believe to get coal, and fotch 
a match.” This is another: ‘‘ Uncle Pete's 
millions is ded ripe. They piugs good. 
Whose afeerd of his old dog.” This is most 
suggestive. Reading between the lines, Un- 
cle Pete’s ‘‘ millions” probably suffered some 
little. 

There is no uniformity in boys’ handwrit- 
ing, whereas the girls seem to write all alike, 
showing how imitative is the gentler sex. 
The boy creates his own chirography, or dis- 
covers it, and a very independent kind of fist 
he has. If he uses a pencil, he prefers a 
stubby one, and to make a visible stroke with 
the lead he invariably moistens it; hence his 
scribbling sinks in furrows into the leaf. He 
has a liking, too, for what archeologists in 
search of inscriptions call ‘‘squeezes.” Give 
him a penny, and no time to spend it, and 
he puts it under the leaf of his book, and by 
rubbing on it reproduces the coin as a kind of 
bass-relief. Well, what of it? School-books 
are not ‘‘tall copies.” They were made to 
be used up, and they are. Providing prim- 
ers with leaves of fine steel held together by 
a bronze cover were put on the market and 
given to school-boys, it is not certain that 
even such adamant would defy them. So 
the boys learn, the book itself, as a material 
thing, is of secondary importance. Sheer 
wanton destructiveness with books is a crime. 
A boy who purposely walks through a mor- 
tar bed, and with malice prepense ruins his 
clothes, deserves punishment; but then there 
are many bright lads who wear out their trou- 
sers more rapidly than the stupid ones. 

B 


UNDER THE CHICAGO RIVER. 

More than twenty years ago, when Chi- 
cago began to attain its wonderful dimen- 
sions, the troublesome question was, what 
could be done to facilitate transit from one 
portion of the town to the other, which were 
separated by the river? Drawbridges were 
‘erected every two blocks, but the passage of 
vessels up and down the stream, necessitating 
the opening of the draws, was a great loss of 
time to the people on land, and it became 
clear before long that some mode of transit 
must be contrived to obviate and do away in 
great part with such delays. To this end 
tunnels under the river were devised, and the 
first one was made at Washington Street, 
which connected the west side with the south 
side. This tunnel was opened in the early 
part of 1869, after costing over half a million 
of dollars. Two years later the La Salle 
Street Tunnel was built, connecting the south 
and north sides of the city. This tunnel 
cost a little over $566,000, and was opened 
to the public on the ist of July, 1871. It is 
1854 feet in length, and is traversed by the 
cable cars of the north side. The interior is 
lighted by electricity. The illustration on 
our front page shows the entrance to the tun- 
nel and views of the cars while in transit. 











A HARD 
EXPRESSMAN. “This figger’s the lasht arteckle, sor, an’ wud ye plaze sign the racaipt 7?’ 


JANITOR. “How did ye break it?” 


EXPRESSMAN. “Sure an’ it’s not broken at all. 


says be very keerful av the Vanus.” 


JANITOR. “See here, young feller, d’ye take me fur a chump? 
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A view of La Salle Street, looking south from 
the tunnel entrance, was given in HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for May 8, 1890. 

The Washington Street tunnel was given 
up a few years ago, owing to its dangerous 
condition from crumbling walls, which ad- 
mitted of the entrance of water through the 
breaks. A railway syndicate, however, to 
whom the city granted its use upon condi- 
tion of its restoration, which amounted prac- 
tically to its rebuilding, took the tunnel in 
hand, and have now reopened it. The top of 
the new tunnel is now four feet lower than 
before, and will allow the passage above it of 
vessels drawing eighteen feet of water. It 
is 1608 feet in length, possessing a double 
driveway and a road for foot-passengers. 
The interior is well lighted and ventilated, 
and also wide and lofty. The west-side cable 
road runs through it. 

A new tunnel running under the river from 
Market to Clinton Street is now in course of 
construction, and is expected to be finished 
within two years. The water above it will 
be seventeen feet deep, and its length 1513 
feet. It will be used, upon completion, for 
cars of the west division, whose western ter- 
mini are south of Madison Street. 

HON, RICHARD VAUX, 

Tue Democratic Convention of the Third 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania has 
nominated ex-Mayor Richard Vaux to fill the 
vacancy in the House of Representatives cre- 
ated by the death of Congressman Samuel J. 
Kandall. A unanimous nomination to suc- 
ceed a man of Mr. Randall’s celebrity and 
character is itself a distinguished honor; and 
Mr. Vaux, who has been a round half-cen- 
tury in public life in his native city of Phila- 
delphia, is conspicuously worthy of it. Born 
in Arch Street, above Second, December 16, 
1816, the son of Roberts Vaux, one of the 
leading men of the city, whose mother was a 
daughter of the first Hugh Roberts, of Phila- 
delphia, he studied law under William M. 
Meredith, and at the age of twenty was admit- 
ted tothe bar. Before becoming immersed in 
his profession he made a journey to Europe, 
taking with him despatches from the Depart- 
ment of State to Mr. Stevenson, then our 
Minister to England. The Minister appoint- 
ed him as temporary Secretary of Legation, 
to fill a vacancy created by those despatches; 
and, subsequently, after he had finished his 
tour of the Continent, he made him his pri- 
vate secretary. On his return to Philadel- 
phia young Mr. Vaux was nominated for the 
State Legislature; the following year he was 
a delegate to the State and the National 
Democratic Conventions; in the succeeding 
year, 1841, when only twenty-four years old, 
he was made Recorder of Philadelphia. Few 
public careers, even in our country, have 
opened earlier or more brilliantiy. 

In 1842, at the age of twenty-five, Mr. Vaux 
was the Democratic candidate for Mayor of 
Philadelphia, but was defeated by the Whigs, 
and three years later he was again defeated 
for the same office. Meanwhile, during sev- 
en years, he held the office of Recorder; and 
although he had entered upon it at so early 
an age, and with so little professional expe- 
rience, it is a tradition that no decision ren- 
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dered by him was ever reversed by a higher 
tribunal. At all events, the volume called 
Vaua’s Recorder's Decisions is still authority. 
In 1856 his fourth nomination by his party 
to the Mayoralty of Phfladelphia resulted in 
his election. His term of office fell in a busy 
and important period of the history of the 
city, which had been consolidated only two 
years before, and his municipal policy was 
broad and far-seeing. For the following 
term he was defeated, largely because the 
Lecompton question in national politics af- 
fected local elections. In 1872 he was also 
defeated as a candidate for Congressman at 
large. 

Politics, however, did not wholly absorb the 
attention of Mr. Vaux. As early as 1842 he 
was appointed by the Supreme Court an In- 
spector of the Eastern Penitentiary, having 
inherited a zeal for prison reform from his 
father. During more than forty years he has 
been President of the Board of Inspectors of 
that institution, and has prepared about fifty 
volumes of its reports and many treatises on 
penology, on which subject he is an author- 
ity. For more than thirty years he has been 
President of the Board of Directors of Girard 
College; he has been Grand Master of the 
Masonic Fraternity of Pennsylvania for 
three years, is President of the Philadelphia 
Club, a prominent member of the Board of 
City Trusts,and of the American Philosoph- 
ical and the Pennsylvania Historical societies. 
His social reputation even antedates his po- 
litical, as his witty conversation, grace, and 
polished manners were recognized at the 
Court of St. James even in hisyouth. He is 
to-day, in his seventy-fourth year, one of the 
most picturesque and striking figures in 
Philadelphia. 
ried Miss Waln, and his handsome Chestnut 
Street house is supplemented by a suburban 
place at Chestnut Hill. 





DR. CARL KOLLER. 


Ir is probable that to no living man does 
humanity owe a greater debt of gratitude 
than to Dr. Carl Koller, the discoverer of the 
application of hydrochlorate of cocaine as a 
local angsthetic. 

Of this important event one of the most 
distinguished American ophthalmic sur- 
geons, the late Professor C. R. Agnew, said 
he ‘‘ would rather be the discoverer of co- 
caine anesthesia than President of the Unit- 
ed States.” In fact, it marks an epoch in 
surgery only second to the introduction of 
ether and chloroform. It is difficult for one 
not in daily contact with those suffering from 
injury or disease to fully comprehend and 
appreciate the benefit realized in the pre- 
vention of pain by the employment of this 
wonderful remedy. A few drops of a weak 
solution (two to four per cent.) dropped into 
the eye robs it of sensibility to such an ex- 
tent that operations otherwise causing most 
excruciating agony are not in the least - 1in- 
ful. The pain caused by the presence of a 
foreign body in the eye disappears under its 


Nearly fifty years ago he mar- ~ 


local use, and the removal of the foreign sub- 
stance is greatly facilitated. The muscles of 
the eye may be exposed and divided, as in 
correcting squint,or ‘‘ cross-eye,” and the ex- 
traction of cataract no longer requires the 
employment of general anesthesia with ether 
or chloroform. Cocaine solution purified by 
boiling has even been successfully instilled 
into the anterior chamber of the eyeball, in 
order to completely deaden sensibility in the 
iris, or curtain which contains the pupil in 
its centre. 

In painful afflictions of the throat, mouth, 
nose, and larynx, and in all minor surgical 
operations upon these portions of the body, 
cocaine, properly applied, produces insensi- 
bility and gives relief from pain. Injected 
into and beneath the skin, any small opera- 
tion, such as the amputation of the fingers or 
toes, or the remov- 
al of small tumors, 
etc., may be pain- 
lessly performed 
with the perfect 
consciousness, and 
even with the as- 
sistance of the pa- 
tient. Such is the 
dread of ether or 
chloroform _ that 
many will bear 
with or conceal sur- 
gical maladies eas- 
ily curable in early 
development, un- 
til, after months or 
years of suffering, 
they submit too 
late to a_ heroic 
operation. One of 
the greatest bene- 
fits to be derived 
from this wonder- 
ful remedy is the 
inducement it will 
offer to early oper- 
ative interference. 

It may be of in- 
terest to know how 
near others came to 
winning the laurels 
so justly yielded to 
Dr. Koller. A re- 
cent surgical writer 
says: ‘‘It is true 
that the anesthetic 
effects of cocaine 
had_ been —discov- 
ered before Koller’s 
researches secured 
its wide applica- 
tion. In 1855 an 
alkaloid had been 
extracted by Ga- 
decke from .the 
leaves of erythroxy- 
lon coca. Two years 
later, and indepen- 
dently, Dr. Samuel 
R. Percy, of New 
York, exhibited ‘an 
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alkaloid he had isolated; and as far back 
as 1868 Schroff had discovered that cocaine 
produced insensibility of the tongue when 
held in the mouth; while Morena y Maiz 
discovered, by hypodermic injections of the 
acetate, distinct loss of sensibility over a 
circumscribed area. And yet it was left to 
the brilliant young Austrian to make the 
application and win immortal renown,” for 
in September, 1884, at the Ophthalmological 
Congress in Heidelberg, a young man hith- 
erto unknown, born in Bohemian Austria in 
1857, who had finished his course of stud 

at the Vienna Gymnasium in 1867, grad- 
uated from the Medical Department of the 
University of Vienna in 1882, and served for 
two years as interne at the General Hospital, 
announced his important discovery. It soon 
became known that in experimenting upon 
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his own person as to the constitutional effects 
of various alkaloids, he noticed that cocaine 
taken into the mouth produced loss of sen- 
sation wherever it touched the tongue or 
mucous surfaces. He at once concluded that 
the sensory nerves in other parts of the body 
would in like manner be affected, and with- 
in two weeks his results, which were to be 
of incalculable benefit to mankind and win 
for him undying fame, were given to the 
world. 





WHEN ON THE HIGH SEAS, 


On the rail, on a steamboat, aboard a fishing-smack, 
or yachting on the coast, Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters 
will be found a reliable means of averting and reliev- 
ing ailments to which travellers, mariners, and emi- 
grants are peculiarly subject. Sea-captains, ship-doc- 
tors, voyagers or sojourners in the tropics, and all 
about to encounter, unacclimated, an unaccustomed 
or dangerous climate, should not neglect to avail 
themselves of this safeguard of well-ascertained and 
long-tried merit. Constipation, biliousness, malarial 
fever, indigestion, rheumatism, and affections of the 
bladder and kidneys are among the ailments which 
it eradicates, and it may be resorted t> not only 
with confidence in its remedial efficacy, out also in 
its perfect freedom from every objectionabel ingre- 
dient, since it is derived from the purest and most 
salutary sources. It counteracts the effects of un- 
wholesome food and water.—[{Adv.] 








MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 


mothers for their children while teething, with perfect ~ 


success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 








Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria.— 
(Adv.] 








BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 
“THE GREAT PAIN RELIEVER,” cures 
Cramps, colic, colds; all pains. 25 cts.a bottle.-[ Adv.) 








Eprtors, bookkeepers, and people of sedentary 
habits need an invigorating tonic. Nicholson’s Liquid 
Bread overcomes the debilitating effect of close 
continement. Try it. Ask you grocer or druggist 
for it.—[Adv.] 

Burnett's Cocoatnr.—A perfect dressing for the 
hair. The Coooatne holds in a liquid forma large 
proportion of deodorized Cocoanut Oil, prepared ex- 
pressly for this purpose.—[Adv.] 











Aneostora Bitters is known all over the world as 
the great regulator of the digestive organs.—[Adv. } 





DR. LYON’S PERFECT TOOTH POWDER. 
Whitens the teeth and purities the breath. 25c.—[{Adv.] 


USE BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 
ty amar for the TEETH. DELICIOUS. 25c. 
—[Adv.] : 








Burnett's Fravorine Extracts are the best, the 
strongest, and most healthful.—[Adv.] 





Dysprpsta causes depraved blood, which, in time, 
affects every organ and function of the body. - Asa 
remedy for these troubles, nothing can -approach 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. -It vitalizes the blood, strengthens 
the stomach, ‘and .corrects all disorders of tlie liver 
and: kidneys.—[Adv.} : 

















THE CITY 


HE influence of circumstances on 
centres of population and the ac- 
cumulating strength of a move- 
ment once successfully set on 
foot have rarely been more plain- 

ly shown than in the growth of the city of 
Minneapolis. The change of fortune by 
which an unobtrusive mill town ten miles 
from the prosperous city of St. Paul became 
the largest city of the Northwest may be 
looked upon as an instance of the apparently 
causeless magic of frontier development; yet 
in reality it was no more than the natural 
result of local circumstances. Minneapolis 
began life in a small way as the rival of St. 
Anthony, a saw-mill town at the Falls of St. 
Anthony, ten miles above the head of navi- 
gation on the Mississippi River. St. An- 
thony set out to be the milling centre of the 
Northwest, and for several years it had prac- 
tically a monopoly of all the business above 
St. Paul; but after a time, when the lumber 
industry grew stronger, and when the farm- 
ers of the newly settled country roundabout 
began to seek a market for their grain, Min- 
neapolis built mills of herown. At first, the 
flour-mills, locally known as grist-mills, were 
not of much account. They did well enough 
to grind wheat for local use, but they were 
hardly fitted to make flour for other markets. 
At that time wheat was a rather uncertain 
crop in the Northwest owing to the late spring 
frosts. The sowing of grain was a sort of 
gambling venture, with the chances largely 
in favor of the frosts. The Scotch Fife va- 
riety of wheat was then tried, with queer re- 
sults. The Scotch Fife would grow well 
enough, even in frosty weather, and the farm- 
er was always reasonably sure of a good crop, 
but the millers despised it beyond measure. 
They were, in fact, so loath to handle it that 
they placed a price upon it that made it a 
very undesirable crop indeed. The pioneer 
farmers were compelled to raise something, 
however, that would not shrivel up with the 
first — frost, and so they continued to 
grow Scotch Fife. In time an inventive per- 
son built a machine for the purpose of mak- 
ing good flour from Scotch Fife, and then it 
was discovered that the despised Scotch Fife, 
when properly handled, made the best flour 
in the Northwest. It may be said within 
reason that the foundations of Minneapolis 
are built upon Scotch Fifé. It may perhaps 
be too much to say that Scotch Fife is abso- 
lutely.the best wheat in the world, but it has 
built up the largest milling industry on earth, 
which is a pretty conclusive test of its qual- 
ity. Scotch Fife is known to the trade as 

o. 1 Hard Wheat, and as such it is quoted in 
most of the markets of Europe. The soil 
and climate of Minnesota and Dakota seem 
to be peculiarly adapted to the successful 
growth of this variety of grain, and so long 
as these conditions hold good, the Northwest 
may expect to prosper. 

It should be noted that up to the time of 
the proper treatment of Scotch Fife the city 
of Minneapolis had not made much of a stir 
in the world. St. Anthony, on the opposite 
side of the river, was looked upon as the com- 
ing city, and the sawing of lumber was deemed 
to be the chief industry. St. Paul did not so 
much as think of Minneapolis as a future 
rival, because at that time St. Paul was near- 
ly twice as large as the community of the Falls 
of St. Anthony. The water-power was then 
the only reason for the existence of Minne- 
apolis. With the development of the latent 
qualities of hard wheat, however, Minne- 
apolis began to grow. The farmers of the 
new Northwest, finding a market for their 
best crop, sent hard wheat to the Minne- 
apolis mills in a steadily increasing volume; 
and when farmers in other parts of the coun- 
try heard how their friends in Minnesota 
and Dakota were growing rich, they became 
Northwestern farmers themselves, and so 
helped to swell the new business at the Falls 
of St. Anthony. The wonderful growth of 
the Northwest followed. The wide and lone- 
- some prairies blossomed thick with farms, 
and land that was brown and gray in the 
early spring became yellow with ripened 
grain in the autumn. Towns sprang-up here 
and there, and when the railroads-crept across 
the great prairies to reach them and bring in 
the grain, the young city of Minneapolis be- 
gan to throb and glow with a new life. Very 
quickly the output of flour became greater 
than Minneapolis and St. Paul combined 
could take care of, and then the products of 
the mills went out to all parts of the. United 
States. That was only a dozen paltry years 
ago, and yet to-day Minneapolis is claimed 
to be the greatest wheat and milling centre 
in the world; Buda-Pesth, in. Hungary, is 
said to be second; and St. Louis, Missouri, 
third. For the work of a dozen years this 
is little short of the phenomenal, yet it is 
only a fair indication of the future greatness 
of the Northwest, the resources of which 
have been hardly explored, much less made 
use of. When the millions of acres of good 
land now lying just as they lay a thousand 
years ago shall come under the domination 
of the plough and harrow, the milling out- 
puts, the wheat sales, and the trade statis- 
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tics of the present day will be things to 
smile at. 

In making this prediction Iam taking the 
rather broad ground that the productive ca- 
pacity of the soil will not be diminished by 
constant cultivation. I am aware that this 
is at variance with the facts attending the 
cultivation of Northwestern fields during the 
past ten years, for the most carefully pre- 
pared statistics show that the yield of wheat 
per acre on ground more than two years old 
has steadily decreased. The decrease is due 
to the reluctance of Northwestern farmers 
to recognize the value of rotation in crops. 
With most farmers of Minnesota and Dakota, 
wheat-raising seems to be a habit that cannot 
be shaken off. The constant demand of the 
Minneapolis mills for wheat at reasonable 
prices, and the uncertainty of a market for 
any other kind of product, explain to a con- 
siderable extent the formation of this habit, 
although the too common tendency of farm- 
ers to do the same thing this year that they 
did last year and the year before, may have 
had something to do with it. Newly broken 
land in Dakota and elsewhere in the North- 
west will raise from twenty-five to thirty 
bushels of wheat to the acre in fairly good 
seasons. The farmer who harvests this 
amount of grain naturally thinks that he has 
a very fine piece of wheat land; but instead 
of taking care of it, as he would a fine horse, 
he plants it to wheat year after year without 
giving it a chance to rest, to the end that in 
a few years the average yield per acre has 
fallen to ten or twelve bushels. Wheat-rais- 
ing at ten bushels to the acre is not profitable, 
as many a discouraged farmer knows only 
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‘“No good!” demanded the indignant car- 
penter. ‘‘That’s as good a file as you ever 
saw. Why, I've used that file steady for 
thirty years come next Christmas Day, and I 
know it’s good!” 

So it is with the average unscientific North- 
western farmer. He has grown wheat on the 
same piece of ground for ten years, and he 
knows that he is doing right. Moreover, he 
has such an overmastering confidence in the 
richness and wonderful producing character 
of the soil that he rarely considers the possi- 
bility of its wearing out. So far as that part 
of it is concerned, he has been assured so 
often by the glowing circulars of interested 
land agents that the soil was exhaustless in 
fertility that he believes it himself. It was 
partly for this reason that he left the barren 
lands of the East, where the liberal use of 
fertilizers was necessary, and took up his 
home on the rich uplands of the Northwest. 
Having found a blessed spot of land where 
all manner of things, and particularly wheat, 
would grow without fertilization, he settled 
down to a long life of comfort and ease. He 
did not work so hard as he had done on the 
churlish land in the East, because hard work 
was not actually imperative after the first 
year. There was no digging of stumps or 
blasting of rocks to worry him, and he could 
ride on his plough and his wheat drill from 
morning until night without a thought of 
weariness. This luxurious sort of farming 
caused him to grow lazy and unwilling to 
work, with the result that he would plant the 
same field to wheat year after year rather 
than make the exertion of breaking up a new 
field from the hard sod. Then when the fer- 
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too well. If wheat be raised on a piece of 
land every third, fourth, or fifth year, a good 
average yield will be maintained. Wheat is 
so exacting a crop that it requires all the na- 
tive strength and freshness of the land to pro- 
duce the best results, and when its nature and 
peculiarities are disregarded, failure is inevi- 
table. Judging solely by trustworthy statis- 
tics, I am of opinion that the average North- 
western farmer has much to learn about-suc- 
cessful farming. So long as his land was 
new and strong he was a good enough farmer. 
He could plough and sow and reap the har- 
vest quite as well as any one, and certainly 
as well as the graduate of the agricultural 
college; but when his land began to wear out 
through stress of constant work and no recu- 
peration, he became a very poor farmer in- 
deed—so poor, in fact, that the commonest 
of graduates could surpass him in the results 
of a season’s harvest. He blamed his lack of 
success upon the weather, upon the quality 
of the seed, or upon the full or the dark of 
the moon, as the case might be, but never in 
his most discouraged moments did he think 
of blaming himself. Why should he blame 
himself? Had he not worked at farming all 
his life? Had he not raised splendid crops 
on this very land only a few years ago? He 
knew what his land had done, and he knew 
what he himself had done; so it naturally 
must be the weather or the full of the moon 
that did it. His situation is somewhat sim- 
ilar to that of the carpenter who lent a file to 
a neighbor. 

‘‘Here,” said the neighbor, after a half- 
hour’s unsuccessful attempt at using the file; 
“‘this thing is no good. It won't bite into 
anything.” 


tility of the soit broke down under this un- 
natural strain, the lazy fellow blamed it on 
the weather. 


The farmers of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois 


passed through this sort of experience years 
ago. There was a time when the soil of those 
three States would raise crops in prodigious 
quantities, but after a period of hap-hazard 
farming a day came when the only thrifty 
crop was buckwheat or white beans. Many 
discouraged farmers went further west to the 
newer lands of Kansas, Iowa, and the North- 
west, while those who remained lived to learn 
successful agriculture from chemists and col- 
lege graduates. In the hands of enlightened 
farmers the soil of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois 
will now grow in abundance anything that 
the climate favors. 

I do not mean to say that the Northwest- 
ern farmers can become scientists, or chem- 
ists, or even expert agriculturists, all in one 
season; but they can make a good beginning 
toward successful farming by putting into 

ractice the principle of the rotation of crops. 
When that is done intelligently, it will not 
be long before they understand the chemical 
properties of the soil, and also of the grains 
and vegetables that they wish to raise. No 
one would think of practising surgery with- 
out a knowledge of the human body, or of 
running a locomotive without a reasonable 
familiarity with its — parts, yet men 
become farmers who know little about soils 
and the properties of earth products, and 
who care less. For the most part, agricul- 
ture as a science capable of high develop- 
ment is known only to men who practise it 
for pleasure, and not for profit. It is usus"} 
ly the case that men who raise beets at a cost 


of a dollar a pound really know more about 
farming than the practical farmer, who scoffs 
at him for doing it. The day will come in 
American farming when the only prosperous 
farmer will be the man who studies and 
thinks as well as labors with hishands. That 
day must come very soon to the Northwest, 
for the time is not far off when there will be 
a decreased area of new land to maintain the 
general average of the wheat crop. When 
there shall be no rich, fresh soil to assist the 
farmer in making a living, he will be com- 
pelled to depend upon what he really knows 
about farming, and not upon the unheeding 
prodigality of nature. In that event, the 
value of special agricultural training and a 
knowledge of soils and crops will be estab- 
lished beyond all question. 

The lively and enterprising citizen of Min- 
neapolis will perhaps wish to know what all 
this has to do with the city of Minneapolis; 
and in reply I hasten to say that it has every- 
thing to do with Minneapolis. The busy and 
ambitious milling centre of the Northwest is 
as absolutely dependent upon the wheat fields 
and farms of her tributary country as the city 
of Denver is upon the mines of the Rocky 
Mountains. Should the wheat fields cease to 
yield crops in paying quantities, Minneapolis 
could only fall back upon its slowly declin- 
ing lumber interest, and so lose its impor- 
tance as a leader of Western cities. If Min- 
neapolis is to be kept at its present high- 
pressure state of existence, it must look to 
the condition of its wheat fields; and if it is 
to continue its wonderful growth, it must 
take into consideration the education of its 
farmers. 

I believe that Minneapolis will do this 
eventually, as a matter of self-preservation. 
It is upon the actual necessity for doing it 
that I base my prediction of the city’s fu- 
ture wealth and greatness. When the peo- 
ple of Minneapolis become convinced that 
there must be a change for the better in the 
method of farming, they will take the matter 
in hand with all the energy and intelligence 
that have characterized the building of their 
city. They will not be alone in this move- 
ment, nor will their supremacy as grinders 
of grain remain uncontested. Duluth will 
one day enter the field as a maker of flour. 
As a shipper of wheat, Duluth has already 
caused grave fears and misgivings among 
Chicago business men; and as a maker of 
flour, what may she not do to Minneapolis? 
Duluth ought to be able to grind wheat at 
less cost than Minneapolis can, because the 
coal for grinding-power comes there as re- 
turn cargoes in grain vessels, and therefore 
is cheaper than at Minneapolis. This article 
has nothing to do with the rosy prospects of 
Duluth, yet I mention them as a means of 
showing that Minneapolis will be able to 
hold her leadership and increase her popula- 
tion only by earnest efforts in the face of ac- 
tive competition. Duluth may grow great, 


. yet that need not prevent Minneapolis from 


solidly maintaining her position, for the em- 
pire of the Northwest is capable of support- 
ing cities twice as large as the St. Paul, Du- 
luth, and Minneapolis of to-day. In the 
event of commercial union with Canada 
these three cities of the Northwest would 
have still a second empire to draw upon, as 
they are the natural outlets for Manitoba an’ 
the British Northwest. 

Should the overland grain route from ¥ 
itoba to Montreal ever come in open cc 
tition with the buying capacity of the Mi. 
apolis mills or the shipping facilities of Du- 
luth, the result would not long be in doubt. 
Canadians are patriotic enough in theory, but 
in reality few of them would care to sell their 
wheat at eighty cents a bushel in Montreal 
when they might get a dollar for it in Minne- 
apolis. All possibilities of a nature with this 
should have due consideration in making up 
an estimate of the resources and future con- 
dition of Minneapolis, for it is not beyond 
the range of reason that the people all along 
the Canadian border shall some day make a 
concerted effort to bring about commercial 
union between the two countries. I fancy 
that one of the strongest forces to advocate 
this plan will be the St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
and Manitoba Railway, which looks to Mani- 
toba for its field of operations nearly as much 
as to the American Northwest. Commercial 
union is certainly something well worth work- 
ing for, and I feel sure that the Canadians 
would see the matter in the right light could 
the facts be placed before them in a proper 
manner. 

Until commercial or political union be- 
tween Canada and the United States can be 
established, the people of Minneapolis will do 
well to extend their influence with the farm- 
ers of the Northwest. There are several 
ways in which this can be done, the most 
feasible of which seems to me to be the for- 
mation and intelligent encouragement of 
farmers’ clubs and agricultural associations, 
which shall seek to make popular the now 
awesome features of scientific farming, and 


devise practical ways of growing Scotch 
Fife successfully on old land. Any such 
movement as this should, of course, free 
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from any attempt to advertise patent ferti- 
lizers, or even to glorify the achievements of 
the city of Minneapolis. The incontestable 
value of Minneapolis city lots as a perma- 
nent investment need not necessarily be 
made part of a discussion on the rotation of 
crops. The Minneapolis Exposition might 
be made useful as a teacher of the best meth- 
ods of farming instead of a mere exhibitor 
of especially ee or unusually excellent 
products of individual farms. In the com- 
mon rut of its kind, the exposition has been 
reasonably successful, I believe; but should 
it so far depart from the conventional agri- 
cultural exhibit as to offer prizes for the best 
results obtained from certain methods of 
farming, instead of hap-hazard premiums for 
large potatoes and tall wheat, it would do 
something rational toward checking that om- 
inous decrease in the average yield of North- 
western wheat fields. If the Minneapolis 
Exposition would lift itself out of the dead- 
level of mediocrity, let it devise some new 
system of agricultural exhibit whereby the 
farmer may be instructed in his calling as 
well as filled with an ambition to excel his 
neighbor in the growth of prodigious beets 
or phenomenal wheat. 

I have dwelt at some length upon the sub- 
ject of farming in the Northwest, for the 
reason that an article on the city of Minne- 
apolis would be incomplete without it. Men 
may build cities on the Northwestern prairies 
with little other resources than glowing pros- 
pects and printer’s ink, yet when the enthu- 
siasm has reached its limit, and the boom has 
begun to grow stale, the wheat fields must take 
up the burden of proof. Just now Minne- 
apolis is glorying in her success and smiling 
at her rivals, as well she may. Her short 
history is a story of achievement such as few 
cities in the world can show. There is no 
secret of her success. Her prosperity is due 
to the one fact that she has controlled the pro- 
duct of her tributary country. 

It must not be supposed that since the city 
has grown so marvellously in a dozen years 
her business methods are unstable or her 
social features crude and raw, nor should it 
be thought that her architecture is not fully 
equal to that of cities of a similar size. The 
life of Minneapolis has not been a matter of 
growth so much as a process of transplant- 
ing. People with their business habits well 
defined, and their social ideas fully formed, 
came to Minneapolis from all parts of the 
country, and took up anew the broken 
threads of their daily lives very nearly the 
same as they had left them in New England, 
New York, or the older States of the middle 
West. Practical men of affairs from New 
York or Ohio found in Minneapolis the same 
systematic and liberal way of doing business 
that they had been accustomed to at home, 
and careful mothers of families found as 
good schools and as desirable churches as 
those in which they had been interested in 
Massachusetts or Pennsylvania. To many 
it seemed as though some thrifty Eastern 
city had been lifted bodily, inhabitants and 
all, from its old foundations, and set down 
beside the Falls of St. Anthony. The broad 
streets were as well built, as carefully paved, 
and as thickly lined with creditable build- 
ings as the thoroughfares of any city of the 
same size in the country. Even the look of 
newness, which one would suppose to be in- 
separable from a new city, was toned down 
by the soft-coal smoke from the numerous 
mills, so that in the undesirable grimy ap- 
pearance of large manufacturing places Min- 
neapolis was in no way behind her rivals. 
This smoke is a nuisance only in the mill 
district, but in this respect Minneapolis is no 
worse off than St. Paul, Kansas City, Cincin- 
nati, or Chicago, where the soft-coal smoke 
hangs above the buildings in clouds, and 
filters down through the streets like mist. 
Such a state of things is not at all creditable 
to Minneapolis or any of the other cities 
mentioned, for the reason that the coal- 
smoke nuisance is a thing that can be pre- 
vented. Plenty of coal smoke is said to be 
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a good advertiser for a small and ambitious 
city, but in oe as large and as firmly es- 
tablished as Minneapolis it is looked upon as 
an indication of carelessness on the part of 
the people. When a handsome city like 
Minneapolis gets her fine buildings tinged 
with grime, it reminds the disappointed vis- 
itor of a pretty woman with a sooty face. 
Minneapolis has done so well toward making 
herself attractive that it seems a great pity 
that the excellence of her architecture should 
be marred by soot and smoke. There are a 
large number of imposing structures in the 
city, chief among which, when finished, will 
be the City Hall and Court-house. The char- 
acteristic feature of this building will be the 
tower, which will rise to a height of three 
hundred feet above the level of the street. 
The building itself will occupy an entire 
city block. So far as the plans may be taken 
as representing the finished building, it must 
be acknowledged by even residents of rival 
cities that Minneapolis will have a City Hall 
and Court-house that many older and larger 
cities would be glad to imitate if they could. 
In this, as in most other things, Minneapolis 
builds quite as much for the future as for 
the present. 

Another illustration of this tendency to 
look forward is the new Public Library build- 
ing, which has recently been finished, after 
having been in process of construction for 
several years. It is a massive structure of Du- 
luth brown sandstone, and is in all respects a 
fitting home for the excellent library that the 
people of Minneapolis have built up. It is 
not always an easy matter to carry on a library 
enterprise in a newly settled community, and 
for this reason alone the fact that Minneapo- 
lis has spent $150,000 for a library building 
should have due consideration in the minds 
of persons looking for new homes in the 
West. The library movement may be said 
to have originated with the late Bayard Tay- 
lor, who gave a lecture in Minneapolis for a 
library fund two years after Minnesota be- 
came a State. With this as a beginning, the 
people formed the Minneapolis Atheneum, 
which had a rather struggling existence un- 
til 1884, when the City Council came to its 
assistance with a library act and an appro- 
priation of $100,000. his amount was in- 
creased to $150,000 by private subscription. 
Prior to this the Atheneum had received 
from a citizen a gift of real estate, which 
now is worth about $200,000, and which 
yields an income of $10,000 a year. With all 
these resources combined, the Public Library, 
into which the Atheneum was merged by 
act of City Council, took rank as fifth among 
the libraries of the country in point of annual 
receipts. To persons seeking educational 
advantages for their families, the organiza- 
tion of a library on.so liberal a scale is a sig- 
nificant indication of the intelligence and cult- 
ure of Minneapolis people. 

Another and perhaps more direct educa- 
tional advantage to residents of the city, and 
also to the inhabitants of the entire North- 
west, is the Minnesota State University, which 
stands on a tract of rolling meadow-land 
about a mile below the Falls of St. Anthony. 
Like many public institutions and private 
enterprises in the West, the University has 
had its days of financial gloom and its mo- 
ments of despair; but it has overcome all of 
its difficulties, and reached a highly credita- 
ble place among the universities of the United 
States. Its number of students has increased 
from 278 in 1884 to about 800 in 1889. The 
increased attendance made necessary the erec- 
tion last year of a large and handsome stone 
building for the use of the department of 
science, literature, and arts. From an archi- 
tectural point of view the new building is one 
of the best in the State. Considering the 
purposes for which it was designed, there is 
little about it to which serious objection 
could be made. So few American institu- 
tions of learning have shown any disposition 
to include in their curriculums object-lessons 
in architecture, that a really creditable build- 
ing such as Science Hall in the Minnesota 


State University should have all the recog- 
nition that it is entitled to. Persons who 
judge of the value of an educational institu- 
tion more by the size and cost of the build- 
ings than by the quality of the instruction 
will have their estimate of the University 
much enhanced by a visit to the new struc- 
ture. 

While the disposition to measure the quali- 
ty of intellectual training by the quantity of 
the architecture is in the highest degree fal- 
lacious, especially in the new West, where 
school buildings are almost necessarily be- 
hind the demands of a rapidly increasing 
school population, yet were this standard to 
be applied to Minneapolis in the matter of 
public schools, the result would be in every 
way satisfactory. I fancy that it has been 
a difficult thing for Minneapolis to provide 
adequate school-room for all the new pupils 
during the past few years; but she has not 
only done that, but has in addition intro- 
duced new features into her educational 
system, and maintained in all the schools a 
standard of excellence as high as that in any 
city of her size in the country. Surely this 
is evidence enough that Minneapolis is a good 
place in which to reara family. If more evi- 
dence is needed, there are plenty of churches 
ready to add their testimony. To conserva- 
tive people of the East it seems to be rather 
an anomaly that any new community of the 
West should claim to be a ‘‘ city of church- 
es,” and yet Minneapolis does this with sta- 
tistics that can hardly be contradicted. In 
the East churches grow slowly, and often- 
times reluctantly, while in the West they 
keep step with the rapid march of every 
other kind of enterprise. In Minneapolis, 
and, in fact, elsewhere in the Western half of 
the continent, the church element largely pre- 
dominates. The picturesque but murderous 
border ruffian of other years no longer shoots 
out the kerosene-oil lights of the casual sa- 
loon, and the bad man from the head waters 
of Bitter Creek no longer mounts his frantic 
broncho and swoops down upon the main 
street of the town in a cyclone of pistol-shots, 
Indian whoops, and profanity. The churches 
have driven him away, and only at long in- 
tervals is he heard from at remote mining 
settlements in New Mexico and Arizona. 
Probably three-fourths of the inhabitants of 
Minneapolis never saw an Indian outside of 
a circus, and the other fourth have so long 
forgotten the artistic management of a re- 
volver that they would hardly be able to hit 
a barn door at thirty paces if they tried. 
The churches have made the West so prosaic 
and matter-of-fact that the hungry seeker 
after border romance and Indian uprisings 
is compelled to look for them behind the foot- 
lights of Bowery theatres. 

With churches, schools, and educational 
organizations of one kind or other as a foun- 
dation, Minneapolis has built for herself a 
social fabric that is in every way creditable 
to the high standard of Western civilization. 
A city of churches is invariably a city of 
homes. Minneapolis is beyond all question 
a city of homes, many of which are rich and 
beautiful, and some even sumptuous and im- 
posing. Fine dwelling-houses necessarily 
rf the possession of good streets and, as 
in all Western cities like Minneapolis, broad 
building plots and carefully kept lawns. 
Minneapolis takes great pride in these things, 
and in her parks, her public enterprises, and 
in all her other material manifestations of 
wealth, culture, and progress. She has pride 
in many other things, out of the mass of 
which I may mention the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, which is at work on a new 
and handsome building; the Masonic organi- 
zations, which have receritly finished one of 
the finest Masonic Temples in the West, and 
the daily and weekly newspapers. Apart from 
the natural resources of the Northwest and 
the water-power of the Falls of St. Anthony, 
the newspapers are most to be credited with 
the success of Minneapolis. It was the news- 
paper that called attention to the undevel- 
oped wealth of the Northwest and induced 
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settlers to come in and build homes, and in 
times of drought and bad crops,such as come 
to all agricultural communities, it was the 
newspaper that cheered and encouraged the 
despondent farmer until better seasons were 
at hand. Unlike St. Paul, Minneapolis has 
only one morning newspaper of her own. 
The deficiency is made good, however, by the 
Minneapolis editions of the St. Paul Globe 
and the St. Paul Pioneer Press,each of which 
has a separate staff of editors and reporters 
to handle Minneapolis news. In addition, 
the Globe has a handsome building of its 
own in Minneapolis for the accommodation 
of the editorial and business departments of 
its Minneapolis edition. The one morning 
paper that Minneapolis calls her own is the 
Tribune, which, in point of enterprise, abil- 
ity, and influence, is the peer of any paper 
west of Chicago. Its special field of effort 
is the Northwest, and there it acknowledges 
no superior. Not content with one of the 
largest newspaper buildings in thé West, it 
now has in process of construction a new 
building that is expected to be one of the 
most conspicuous architectural ornaments of 
the city. 

The evening papers are the Journal and 
the Star. The Journal claims to have the 
largest circulation of any paper published 
in Minnesota. The success of the Journal is 
said to be due wholly to its enterprise in 
collecting news and the ability of its editorial 
conduct. To journalists this tends to prove 
the theory that evening newspapers would be 
quite as successful and influential as morn- 
ing newspapers if managed with equal abil- 
ity and sagacity. The time of publication 
is rather in favor of the evening paper. In 
the next few years the people of this coun- 
try may see some radical changes in the pub- 
lication of newspapers, one of which may 
be the elevation of the evening paper to its 
proper place. 

There seems to me to be a chance, more- 
over, that a decided change may be made in 
the manner in which matter is prepared for 
publication, and also an improvement in the 
quality of the matter itself. The inherent 
faults of the present system of making a great 
daily newspaper are so apparent to the train- 
ed journalist that they may not be permitted 
to outlive the century. With competition as 
an incentive, the larger newspapers of the 
country may outgrow these faults, which are 
now deemed virtues, just as Minneapolis has 
outgrown the cause of her early prosperity. 
The milling interests, which were first 
brought into existence through the water- 
power of the Falls of St. Anthony, have now 
become so extensive that the water-power 
has given place to steam. 

By the impetus of the early local advantage, 
however, the city has continued to grow un- 
til the benefit of location is rather more of a 
tradition than a reality. The material great- 
ness of Minneapolis is now the magnet that 
draws trade from the Northwest and capital 
from the East. Until some grain-buying and 
flour-making rival shall arise to dispute the 
power of this magnet, Minneapolis will re- 
main the milling centre of the Northwest. At 
present the secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce is able to say to visiting strangers, as 
he said to me, in almost reverential tones, 
‘*You stand now in the room where more 
wheat is sold than in any other room in the 
world.” It is not much of a room from an 
architectural point of view, but to the awe- 
stricken visitor, under these circumstances, 
it has its associations. A frequent and nat- 
ural inquiry of visitors is: ‘‘ Will this won- 
derful prosperity continue ? Will Minneap- 
olis maintain her leadership? Will the 
Chamber of Commerce keep its control of 
the product of the Northwest ?” Minneapolis 
answers by pointing to the great lines of rail- 
way that find here a common centre with St. 
Paul; to the energetic work of her Board of 
Trade; to her mills and manufactories; and 
to the massive and costly business blocks that 
rated the faith that men of means have in her 
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